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Edgar & Henry J. Kaiser: Pave a road, make a bathtub, build a car . . . (Page 31) 


BOWER BEARINGS ARE 
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BEARINGS YOU’LL NEVER NEED TO PAMPER 


RAP ON i Ae eye 


A daily ton-mile miracle—impossible yesterday, commonplace today—that’s the 
operating record of America’s vast tractor-trailer fleet. Matching the pace of the 
highway age, the flow of goods across the nation has constantly increased the 
demands on equipment. An important factor in meeting this challenge is 
Bower Spher-O-Honed bearings. Unique advances in design, in toughness and 
durability, in precision of finish—these contribute the positive dependability and 
wear resistance a modern trailer bearing must have to stand the gaff of day-and- 
night schedules. -. Whatever you manufacture—from truck trailers to aircraft, 
from farm machinery to electric motors—Bower Spher-O-Honed bearings can help 
make yours a better product. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY e Detroit 14, Michigan 


BOWER 


ROLLER BEARINGS 








The ghost of Jules Verne would chuckle 
over this: 

Oil—after waiting 500-million years in 
the geologic traps of the Continental Shelf 
—is being produced from beneath the 
coastal waters of America. 

For almost twenty years, oil fields were 
known to be hidden under the ocean 
depths. Yet it was not until recently that 
scientific research supplied the tools and 
the methods to tap the billions of barrels 
of crude believed to be locked in Davey 
Jones’ Locker. 

Today, miles from shore, strange-look- 
ing oil well “islands”, specially designed 
to withstand 125-mph hurricane winds 
and 20-foot waves, are drawing oil from 
beneath U.S. coastal waters. 

The dramatic development of marine 
drilling, however, is but one example of 
the oil industry's endless quest for in- 
creased knowledge of where oil is and 
how to extract it to help meet future 
demand... 

Aerial surveys, using advanced equip- 


ment to break down formidable geologic 
and geographic barriers, are charting pos- 
sible oil deposits in formerly inaccessible 
swamps and jungles... 

Pilot plants are experimenting with 
methods of squeezing oil from the shale 
of the western mountains. And, already, 
industrial research has found how to 
transform coal into petroleum... 

Meanwhile, in the laboratories—where 
part of the oil industty’s $100,000,000- 
pef-year research program is carried out 
—scientists are working hard to discover 
new uses for petroleum. 

Today, petroleum is used in making 
some 1200 products—from lipstick and 


They unlocked Davey Jones’ locker 
and found a new oil frontier 


linoleum to synthetic rubber and insect 
sprays. And, tomorrow, oil converted into 
many new products will help to meet 
other important needs of the public the 
oil industry serves. 

The oil industry's spirit of progress— 
its atmosphere of enterprise—is typical of 
all American industry. 

It is from our unfettered competitive 
system that America gains her impulse 
for progress—progress that has meant a 
progressively higher standard of living 
for millions of people . . . and which, in 
this time of uncertainty, helps America 
face with sober confidence the trials 
which confront all free people. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





oo. if it flows through 


lopen new markets 





at lowest cost with 


Your Petroleum or 
Chemical Products 
Packed in Cans, 
Drums or Barrels . . . 


With no investment in equip- 
ment get all the convenience 
of private canning, drum- 
ming or barreling at General 
American Terminals at Good- 
hope, La., or Carteret, N. J. 

Tom own product ° 
blended exactly to your «peci- 
fications, packed and ready 
for fast distribution. 





NEW! 


TANK STORAGE TERMINALS - 


Now you can cover five of America’s richest markets... And as a further aid to your business, General American 
ptore your chemical or petroleum products with all the Tank Storage Terminal warehouse receipts represent the 
advantages of a private terminal. Yet you make no invest- highest form of collateral. 

ment! You risk no capital! Valuable, modern pipelines, For storage or distribution suggestions, call in your 
tanks, loading racks, docks and drumming and canning __ nearest General American representative. He will be 
facilities are yours to use. pleased to help you. 


BENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 135 South La Salle Street Chicago 90, Illinois 
A Division of General American Transportation Corporation 
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WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLIC TANK STORAGE SYSTEM 


Terminals et: Carteret, New Jersey; Goodhope, Louisiana; Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Chicago, Illinois. 
District Offices: Buffalo + Cleveland « Dallas * Houston « Los Angeles » New Orleans « New York « Pittsburgh + St.Louis ¢ San Francisco ¢ Seattle « Tulsa ¢ Washington. 
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FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


2 New 72) 
5 Lert 





Grouped 2-Way 
Levers Perform 
All Jobs 











Lev-R-Matic Controls... 


secret of speed, ease of operation and jj 


maneuverability... 


lever to go forward or back...a muitiple- 


disc clutch smoothly transmits positive f 


power instantly. 
Roller chain lift and hydraulic tilt mech- 


anism are activated by functionally ploced 


2-way levers. 


NO GEARS TO SHIFT! 
Write Today 


Get all the speciticetions 
and cost ——— MOBILIFT 
edventages in the new ‘8’ 

-R- Matic Bulletin. 


(nOBILIF 


SERVICE-TESTED ADVANTAGES, 
PLUS NEW MECHANICAL AND 
DESIGN FEATURES WILL SLASH 
MATERIALS HANDLING COSTS 


The new models “E” and “ER” 
have all the proven Mobilift 
features including roller chain 
lift that allows unobstructed 
view between uprights plus 
mechanical improvements, new 
compactness and service acces- 
sibility never before possible 
in any lift truck. Save time and 
money with Mobilift! 

STAND-UP MODEL “E": 

2,000 Ibs. capacity on 15” food cen- 

oY outside turning rodivs—57”. 


own with 63” mast. (Lift Height— 
68”; Free Lift—37”.) 


2,000 Ibs. copacity en 15” teed 
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Every time you use a Bell telephone like this your fingers touch 
our name, Western Electric...and that’s your clue to what we do. 


For 68 years we've been the manufacturing unit of the Bell 
System. So we don’t make refrigerators, toasters, television sets or 
motors. We do make good telephone equipment... like telephones, 
cable, switchboards and literally thousands of kinds of things 
that make good telephone service possible. 


Working side-by-side with Bell Laboratories people who 
design telephone equipment and Bell telephone people who 
operate it, we have helped to give our country the most and the 
best telephone service in the world. Valuable always, such 
service is priceless in times of national emergency. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1862 
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SPECIAL 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


cut costs and 
yOur prod duct 


If you are looking for ways to 
better the competitive position 
of your product, it will pay to 
investigate the following six 
advantages of a Lamb Electric 
Motor — designed to meet the 
exact sequivoments of your 
application: 


IN THE MOTOR... 


1. Reduced cost, weight. space. 


2. Exact mechanical and electrical 
characteristics. 
3. Thorough dependability. 


IN THE PRODUCT... 


4. Better performance. 
S$. Improved eye-appeal. 
6. Compactiness, less weight. 


Our 35 years’ experience in the 
small motor field is available to 
your engineering department 
to help attain these objectives. 
The Lamb Electric Company, 
Kent, Ohio. 


APPLICATION 


MOTORS 


Highlights 


In This Issue 








Disaster in Korea 


e How it is changing foreign policy, 
military policy, and controls, as well as 
the draft. P. 19 


Power Steering 


¢ You don’t have to shift gears any 
more. Next to go: cramping the wheels 
when you park. Pe Zt 


Another Round 


¢ 16¢ more pay for steelworkers sets 
off (1) another go-round on wages, (2) a 
cycle of price increases. PP. 26, 88 


What Makes Kaiser Run? 


¢ Time was, it was the government. 
But things are different now, despite 
the new RFC Joan. P33 


Shackling the Weatherman 


¢ Pretty soon you'll have to ask gov- 
ernment permission even to make it 
rain. Washington and the states are 
both readying new laws. P. 58 


4 


Lagging Behind 


¢ Drugstores are getting a steadily 
smaller share of consumers’ soft-goods 
dollars. One explanation: too much 
pharmacy. P. 66 


More Titanium 


¢ Kennecott Copper and New Jersey 
Zinc have a new reducing process, are 
starting to tap the biggest deposit of 
all. P. 42 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


Business Abroad 
Business Outlook 
Defense Business 
Finance ‘ ‘ 
International Outlook 
Labor 

Management 
Marketing 

The Markets 

New Products . 
Production 

Readers Report 
Resources ... 

Small Business 

The Trend 
Washington Outlook 
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Adhesives do it better 


Business historians probably will never 
call this the age of adhesives. Neverthe- 
less, there is a mild kind of revolution 
going on in the way things are being done 
and being made. Surprisingly often an 
adhesive is the key to these innovations. 

Years ago, for example, everybody took 
for granted that a paper label would be 
stuck on with glue. A metal nameplate, 
with equal finality, called for some form 
of mechanical fastening. Today, however, 
an adhesive usually can do this job bet- 
ter and more economically. 

In the paper field, there’s no need tc 
fashion a separate core on which to wind 
paper tape. A touch of a fast-setting ad- 
hesive to the first few turns and the paper 
itself merges into a hard, tough core. This 
is not only cheaper but also often better 
than a conventional tube. 

Fixture makers no longer must be re- 
signed to screws that periodically pull 
out of plastered walls, Adhesives take 
over this job, too, to provide permanent 
fastening to any kind of wall surface. 

It's altogether likely that adhesives 
may have an important role to play in 
making your product, We'd like to dis- 
cuss with you any ideas you may have in 
that connection. Write or call Armstrong 
Cork Co., Industrial Adhesives Depart- 
ment, 5012 Reservoir St., Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S ADHESIVES 


Made by the makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 








do you cool an 


atomie pile? 


Putting Sw te work... 


... helped solve the problem here at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory. 
Naturally, there isn’t too much we 
can tell, but here are some facts that 
should be mighty interesting to 
anyone faced with an air-moving 
task. 

A continuous blast of air has to 
flow through the nuclear reactor to 
cool it... and it must keep moving. 
This vital job is entrusted to West- 
inghouse centrifugal compressors. 


Each of these giants is 12 feet high, 
and houses a nine-bladed, all-steel 
compressor wheel. They handle air 
at high temperatures and operate 
safely, dependably and economi- 
cally with the fan tips whirling at 
450 mph. 

No matter what the job—Air 
Moving, Air Cleaning, or Air Con- 
ditioning—you, too, can look to 
Westinghouse equipment. In this 
broad line, you will find the type 


best suited to your job and the ca- 
pacity you need—a product of ad- 
vanced engineering and design. 
Westinghouse’s Sturtevant Division 
makes more products to put air to 
work in more different ways than 
any other manufacturer. For infor- 
mation contact your local Westing- 
house office, or write to Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, Stur- 
tevant Division, Hyde Park, Boston 
36, Massachusetts. 


Westinghouse-Sturtevant Centrifugal Compressors, Fans, and Blowers find wide 
use in all types of Power and Industrial Plants, Commercial and Public Buildings. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 
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Chances of o business setback in the first quarter of 1951 look less and 
less likely. At worst, activity will reach a plateau, rather than slide off. . 

Some forecasters have been figuring that dislocations in men and mate- 
rials—due to the switch from civilian goods to defense hardware—would 
cause a “transitional” period, during which output would drop, unemployment 
rise. 

e 


A short dip might have been a fair bet as long as the military buildup was 
jogging along at a lethargic pace. 

But now, the huge defense program is a sharp goad for industry to take 
up any slack wherever it occurs. After the first couple of months of next year, 
the government will tighten the screws on materials a few more turns. That's 
a sharp incentive for businessmen to do a little stockpiling of their own in 
the meantime. 











2 

Moreover, the National Production Authority took another look at the 
size of the first-quarter material cutbacks. 

Symington, chief of the National Security Resources Board, was all set 
to take more raw materials than arms production needed—the difference to 
go into the stockpile. 

Businessmen and labor leaders pointed out—strongly—that the economy 
would slow up. Result: Production in the early months of next year won't be 
hit so hard as NPA first intended. 














Even aluminum, so necessary for the rapidly expanding aircraft program, 
is to be in a little freer supply next month than the original curb allowed. 
The civilian quota for January has been upped from 65% to 80% of use in 
the first six months of 1950. ; 


o 

Large stocks on the shelves will enable many businesses to euihiion the 
effects of coming cutbacks. 

Manufacturers’ inventories at the beginning of last month were $31.4- 
billion, up almost $1-billion in a month (with both durable and nondurable 
goods sharing in the increase). 

New orders went up faster than sales, so order backlogs got a boost of 
$1.7-billion; they now stand at $35.5-billion. 

® 

The major drops in output will come in autos, houses, and appliances. 

But at the same time, other industries are hungry for the steel and com- 
ponents that will be cut loose. 

Here are two examples of what is happening to materials: 

(1) In the first four months after Korea, spending for the armed services 
was actually below year-ago figures. 

Last month it was 30% above; from now on it'll spiral upwards ata 
much greater rate. 

(2) The manufacture of machinery accounts for some 15% of industrial 
activity—and production is rising rapidly. In October, output rose 5% in a 
single month’s time. 











* 
In the economy as a whole there will be rising activity—even after some 
drop in consumer durable-goods production. 
Output of steel, nonferrous metals, and nearly all basic industrial raw 
materials will be stepped up in the next few months. 
There may well be pockets of both unemployment ond dullness. But 
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' the over-all expansion of industry shouted counterbalonce any ee 


e 

Rirly hos busines hod such exsren ofthe prospects fr the yoo 
ghead.: 

Of course, not all will benefit by the switch to a garrison: economy. 

But the only restrictions on over-all production will be the quantity of 
materials and manpower available to put the stuff together. 

e 

A return to large-scale deficit financing is just ahead. 

A pay-as-we-go program might have been set up if expenditures hadn’t 
jumped so sharply as they did. But taxes heavy enough to cover $75-billion 
budgets are not very likely. 

Net result: further depreciation of the dollar, either now or—if price 
controls are slapped on—when the controls come off. 

& 

The resistance to controls is bi eaking down. 

A short while ago, most government officials thought controls either 
wouldn’‘t be necessary or were miles in the future. 

This week Secretary Snyder (among others) told Congress that general 


controls were just a matter of time. 
e 


Tighter credit controls have slipped a halter over the runaway credit 
boom. 

In October, even before a stricter Regulation W had time to take full 
effect, instalment credit rose by only $42-million. It had been rising over 
$300-million a month since last April. 

Take autos alone. The Federal Reserve Board shortened the payment 
period from 21 months to 15 months, hoping that would cut sales. 

It did. The latest figures show that there was an $18-million net increase 
in credit in October. The same month last year, $110-million more was put 
on the cuff. 

















® 
The value of housing put in place took only a 10% drop last month. 
The big drops won‘t show up until next year, when the Federal Reserve Board’s 








toughened Regulation X takes hold. 

Work done in November reflected the comparatively high number of 
starts in September. (The dollar volume of work on a home reaches a peak 
about two months after it has been started.) 

e 


Prodigious efforts are being made to expand plant capacity. 

For the first 11 months of the year, industrial construction was up only 
3% over 1949; last month it zoomed 74% over the same month a year ago. 

Total construction for 1950 should top $27-billion—which would be 
some $412-billion over record 1949. 





© 

Materials controls, so far, haven‘t hurt much. 

In the case of rubber, the National Production Authority hos been trying 
to keep use down to 90,000 tons a month. But the number of “hardship” 
cases that get relief push consumption well over that limit. 

In October, use of rubber bounced up to 118,000 tons—a new monthly 


record. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 9, 1950, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








THIS ENTIRELY NEW WHITE 3000 is an 
investment in extra truck earning power 
today—and for years to come because this 
handsome new White stays new! Truly 
modern, its functional design eliminates 


“style” obsolescence. 

Its greater usefulness lasts for years be- 
cause White Quality is an investment in 
greater dependability ... superior perform- 
ance...extra earning power... longer life. 

Ask your White Representative how this 
great new White means more deliveries, in 


Jess time, at lower cost... for years. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 








Staked—Raw Materials for Progress 


Chemists believe that phosphorus and fluorine are two 
extraordinary sources of greater welfare for us all. 
The Davison mining properties are rich in 
these raw materials for progress and 
Davison research is already developing new products from them 
and opening new, profitable markets. 
Of course, this creative research and 
wide experience are always at your disposal. 


“Progress Chemistry” 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 








Letest Preceding Yeer 1947 
§ Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) . . *220.6 +2248 2209 1849 162.2 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (9% of capacity) 100.5 81.7 103.0 91.7 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks 151,004 +122,683 177,096 72,994 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $51,969 +$36,924 $35,108 $36,077 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)...............-.000005 ae 6,716 6508 6551 5,743 3,130 

Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) 5,825 5,888 5,896 5,106 3,842 

Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)............0..eeeeeees babaated 1,810 1,974 1,942 2,458 1,685 


TRADE 
81 81 85 68 86 


58 58 63 55 52 
$27,543 $27,450 $27,219 $27,542 $9,613 
t4+8%  +5% 5% +17% 

146 181 221 228 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Cost of Living (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), Oct... 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

Industrial raw materials; daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 

Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 359.4 352.2 297.7 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)...........00eeeeeeeeeeceeeeerees 4.128¢  3.837¢  3.837¢  3.705¢ 2.396¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $40.75 $40.75 $41.67 $27.92 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).......+++: 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 18.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.26 $2.24 $2.22 $2.25 $0.99 
Sugar, daily price (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...........20.0. 000 ee eeee 6.21¢ 6.17¢ 6.20¢ 5.72¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................-- 42.25¢ 42.95¢ 40.34¢ 30.08¢ 13.94¢ 
I I RU IN oc oc classe y vos sane ae aeon ed ec eee eon eadces's $3.35 $3.35 $3.15 $1.92 $1.41 


~ Rubber, daily price (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...........---0055 70.30¢ 65.75¢ 71.50¢ 17.16¢ 22.16¢ 


FINANCE - 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).........:.seeeeeeseeeeee 154.2 158.4 156.1 129.8 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.22% 3.21% 3.239% 3.34% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s) 2.67% 2.67% 2.67% 2.60% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 14-13% 14-13% 14-12% 14-13% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 14-11% 14-13% 14-11% 13% 4-i% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 50,546 +49,850 49,471 47,648 427,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 69,923 169,668 69,237 66,839 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 17,097 +16,988 16,529 13,775 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 2,463 2,204 2,083 2,249 = + #1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 32,984 33,306 33,535 37,248 +415,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 6,353 6,326 6,315 4,978 ++4,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks 720 610 760 671 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 20,501 20,162 19,860 18,267 2,265 

*Preliminary, week ended Dec. 2. BDate for "Latest Week’ on cach series on request, 

ttEstimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16). tRevised. 


«er 173.8 168.5 105.2 
479.5 475.9 345.6 198.1 
336.5 329.9 227.6 138.5 
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> guestions 10 ask 
when you plan 


your Chikinas Typ 


eo? ee age «6% 6f tattle” ° bd a =i 


2 “How comfortable?” Your mind is as carefree as a child’s 
as you sleep deep and undisturbed on your Pullman bed. 
And in the morning you freshen up and dress at your 
leisure. You have complete toilet facilities, hot and cold 
running water, everything you need to prepare for a wel- 
come Santa himself would envy. 


it won't be Christmas without you. So plan now to go 
home for the holidays. And for railroad travel at its best, 
plan to go Puliman. To be sure of getting the reservations 
you want, see your ticket agent early. 


§ “How safe?” The weather is something you talk about 
—not worry about—when you go Pullman over the 
Christmas holidays. Throughout your trip your peace of 
mind is as weather-proof as your Pullman accommoda- 
tions. You know you're even safer in a Pullman crossing 
the country than you are in your own home. 


3 “How dependable?” You get where you want to be when 
you want to be there... when you go Pullman. And 
you're the very spirit of Christmas as you arrive in the 
center of town—rested, relaxed, ready for fun. (Christmas 
season or any season, go Pullman—the safe, comfortable, 
dependable answer to all your travel questions.) 


<_ 


Go Filluen 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND—ABOVE ALL — SAFE! 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
DEC. 9, 1950 


It looks as if the defense effort will be converted into a war program. 
More materials controls, more drafting are coming soon. 

This doesn’t mean World War III is here, too. An all-out conflict is 
still up to Russia. But Washington at last seems persuaded that the danger 
of war is so great that anything short of a rapid preparation is too big a 
gamble to take. 

The fear is that Russia will move on Europe. 


We lose in Korea. The magnitude of the defeat is up to Red China. 
She can drive our present forces out (military men agree she has the 
power). Of course, we could try full-scale war in the Far East. But that 
would invite the Russians to take over in Europe, a probability that Wash- 
ington feels must be guarded against at any cost. 

The damage is great, in terms of U. N. prestige, meaning U. S. prestige. 
But avoiding a showdown now may buy time to build up strength for later. 
At least that’s the hope behind the shift toward full mobilization, which 
is being made in an atmosphere of national emergency. 


Will Truman follow through? That’s a shocking question. But it’s 
being asked on all sides, because past crises have been followed by letdowns. 
The defense program was beginning to drag when China moved in. It’s 
politically hard to face the discomforts of a big arms effort, unless there’s 
full-scale war. But after the warnings of Korea and China, the political 
danger to the Administration is in being caught short again. This will 
provide push. The mail congressmen get from home is wrathful. 


Home effects of a swift mobilization can be foreseen in broad outline. 
Scarcities and controls will spread and multiply. In the months ahead, your 
business and personal life will get closer and closer to a wartime basis. 


Manpower shortages will grow, as the draft calls up more young men 
and more reservists and guardsmen are ordered to duty. 

And so will material shortages, as the new billions for defense orders 
go out and become claims for steel and the other essentials of war. 

Controls will be expanded. The government will say not only what 
defense gets, but what can be made for civilians from the leftovers. 

Cuts in civilian output will be deep. You can figure that anything 
made of metal will be harder to find and higher-priced in 1951. 

Taxes will rise sharply on both individuals and corporations. But the 
rise won’t be fast enough to avoid future deficits. 

Inflation will remain a pressing danger. For bigger defense spending 
will create consumer buying power without creating consumer goods. 


Timing of the economic tightening is uncertain. But the guessing by 
officials is that the whole schedule will be advanced. Economic controls 
from Washington will govern most major business decisions by next 
midyear, at the latest. 


Congress will back an all-out effort. There’s bitterness over Korea. 
But there’s also fear that the miscalculations that put us on the spot in 
the East may lead to bigger troubles elsewhere. This serves as a prod to 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 


WASHINGTON vote huge defense outlays as a safeguard against diplomatic weakness. 
BUREAU Besides; a more rapid buildup of strength will help quiet uneasiness here at 
DEC. 9, 1950 home and reenforce the morale of our wavering allies abroad. 





The rearmament program is snowballing. It has been brought 
together in bits and pieces; the full proportions have not yet been deter- 
mined because Army, Navy, and Air Force haven’t agreed on an integrated 
plan. Nonetheless, the outlays will be vast. 

For our own armed services, authorizations for the current fiscal year 
now add up to $41-billion, from the pre-Korea program of $13-billion. 
Atomic energy (mostly military) and stockpiling add $6-billion more. 

Arms for allies add on another $5-billion, to boost the err total over 
the $50-billion mark, as of now. 


Another boost is planned for next year—fiscal 1952. The prospect had 
been that the Army, Navy, and Air Force would stabilize at the rate of some 
$40-billion yearly. Now the odds are on the side of a big rise. Aid to our 
allies will zoom, too (Truman and Attlee have worked out plans). Note 
that these figures are program figures—a measure of what will be available 
for spending and not of the rate of spending. But they will determine 
the spending figure in future years—make it huge. 


-Excess-profits tax: Congress will vote it, probably this month. It will 
be retroactive—hit part of this year’s “excess profits.” 

Individual income taxes: Congress doesn’t want to up them, but the 
odds are that it will, before next midyear. 

Excise taxes to discourage buying: They are a good bet for next year 
and will hit luxuries and consumer durables, such as autos and appliances. 


There will be big deficits. The “pay-as-you-go” theory is now out. It 
was based on the prospect that defense would rise gradually and would not 
shove total spending above $60-billion. Now Washington figures that 
spending will rise in a year or two to $70-billion, and maybe more. Taxes 
can’t keep up with that pace. This will add to the danger that inflation may 
get out of hand. 





Wage-price controls: Plans to make them work are far from complete, 
but the objective is to stabilize near present levels. On the price side, that 
means living costs at an all-time high. On the wage side, fifth-round raises 
—the last dramatic one being in steel (page 26)—will be allowed to make 
a full circle, but a sixth round is out. 


2 
New England may get a steel mill financed in part by the government. 
The project now is under active consideration by Symington’s NSRB. The 
plan calls for local backing to the tune of $100-million, with the government 
adding $300-million or so. Chances are Symington will O.K. it, though the 
proposed government loan may be scaled down. 


Will Russia wait while we rearm and build up the defenses of Europe? 


Only Russia can answer that, and her reactions may not be long com- 
ing. She has notified the State Dept. that she will “not tolerate” the arming 
of West Germany. West Germany is included in our plans to arm Europe. 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF MESSAGES ON MICRO SWITCH LEADERSHIP IN THE PRECISION SWITCH FIELD 


Every tenth employee at MICRO SWITCH 
is a qualified engineer! 


High on the list of reasons for MICRO SWITCH’s 
pre-eminence in the comparatively young precision 
switch industry is the wealth of engineering talent 
in the organization. By actual check, it was recently 
revealed that one out of every ten members of the 
MICRO organization is an engineer—fully qualified 
by education, experience and specialization in pre- 
cision-switch techniques to make a definite contribu- 
tion to MICRO’s continuing growth and sustained 
leadership in this field. 

Many of these engineers are located in the MICRO 
SWITCH plant, collaborating with metallurgists, 
laboratory and production men... designing and 
redesigning ... working on improvements and re- 
finements ... planning structural and design inno- 
vations in anticipation of new switch applications, 
new requirements. 


MICRO SWITCH branch offices are staffed with 
engineers who cooperate with precision-switch users 
in many industries on problems of switch applica- 
tions—and give expert advice on special designs for 
special, and often unusual, purposes and uses. 
Precision switches are distinctly not a side line with 
MICRO engineers—or with the entire MICRO 
SWITCH organization. They constitute one hun- 
dred per cent of our business in shop, plant, labora- 
tory and field. This fact alone goes far to explain 
why American industry comes to us more and more 
each year with switch problems of amazingly diverse 
types... and why MICRO SWITCH continues to 
be, indisputably, “‘first name in precision switches”! 
MICRO SWITCH, Freeport, Ill. Branch 

offices in principal cities of the 

United States and Canada. 


MICRO... first name in precision switches 
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RETREATING TROOPS on the Korean front leave Washington only one course . . . 


Now: More Mobilization 


Disaster in Korea produces: possibility of immediate price 
and wage controls, certainty of more armament spending and 


stricter material controls. 


Washington, this week, is suffering a 
lot from hysteria—but more from the 
pain of making some critical decisions. 

The bad news from Korea has the 

Administration and most of Congress 
worried sick. It seems that Chinese 
Communists have made it stark clear 
that they can drive us out of Asia any 
time they are prepared to make the 
effort. The great fear now: that Europe 
will be so panic-stricken by this evi- 
dence of U.S. inability to match Red 
power as to lose all stomach for joint 
resistance against Soviet pressure. 
e Gesture—From the cabinet down, 
every official is convinced the times call 
for an heroic gesture—any gesture, just 
so it has the ring of strength. 

At midweek, almost everyone was 
sure Truman would make such a gesture 
soon—maybe even declare a_ national 
emergency, with the whole bagful of 
economic controls thrown in. 

The speculation was based mostly on 
feel. And the big feeling is that the 
U.S. has drifted long enough. Piece- 
meal “police action” only drained the 
West's strength, already inadequate; 
now is the time to get the mobilization 
program rolling in earnest. 


The Truman-Attlee conferences had 
some effect on keeping the West to- 
gether. But on terms like these: Amer- 
ican emotions on behalf of Nationalist 
China or U.S. repugnance for the 
Mao regime would have to be tempered. 
America will just have to face facts. 

Truman is almost forced to buy time 
in Asia. He hasn’t much choice; he dare 
not commit undermanned American 
power in a China war, or in Indo-China, 
or Indonesia. And he doesn’t really 
have to put on a ee show to 
shift the mobilization into high gear; 
the Defense Production Act provides 
practically all the powers that even a 
nation at war would need. 

But trumpet-blowing would make the 
bad news of regimentation more pala- 
table. And it would serve to convince 


jittery allies that the U.S. still means. 


business. 
¢ Speedup—Regardless of just what sort 
of move Toman makes, every phase of 
mobilization seems certain to be ex- 
panded. The gradual buildup to a semi- 
garrison state is over. Truman says 
we'll be doing just as we planned—but 
more rapidly. 

One thing to remember: Truman has 


acted on impulse before. But each 
time the Administration began to let 
things drift once the crisis passed. You 
saw that as late as October, when 
MacArthur was on the march. 

¢ Pressure—But short-range, you've got 
to figure that the Administration will 
put pressure on—heavy. And this is 
about what to expect: 


|. Tighter Industrial Controls 


Industry, won’t feel the new emer- 
gency at first in any dramatic new pro- 
duction—but the government’s hand 
will get heavier almost immediately. 
National Production Authority will bear 
down on cutbacks of critical materials 
for nonmilitary uses. And that means 
civilian demand will be bound to back 
up so much that end-use bans, or sched- 
uling of essential production, will soon 
show up. 

New metals will be added to the cut- 
back list. This week NPA warned that 
nonessential uses of steel would have 
to be cut batk. The restrictions now on 
rubber, aluminum, copper, and the like 
will be administered more rigidly; this 
week’s easing of the aluminum order 
(page 75) will stick, but there won’t be 
so liberal use of “hardship” allowances. 
¢ Dislocations—If this means some dis- 
locations, with attendant unemploy- 
ment for a spell, the government will 
say: That is the price of defense. 

Long-range, allocations, or other 
trappings of a Controlled Materials 
Plan, also must be expected. The need 
for them will come, NPA says, when 
military production catches up with 
military appropriations. 

All signs point toward spring, or late 
February at the earliest, as the time 
when defense orders will first put a real 
pinch on materials. 

Some plant dislocations can occur 
beforehand, though. Companies hold- 
ing phantom orders from the Pentagon 
will be in for a major switch-over under 
a total mobilization. They have to stop 
their civilian line of production and 
shove the defense items ahead. 

And plants that are part of the na- 
tional reserve—former surplus plants on 
which the government holds a priority 
—will be subject to immediate conver- 
sion to war production. 


Il. Price-Wage Controls Now 


Even while Truman and Attlee were 
still mulling over the Soviet threat and 
what might be done about it, cabinet- 
rank officials had already decided on the 
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inevitability of price and wage ceilings. 

Timing was still uncertain—whether 
to move now or delay until plans are 
more complete. And so was the ques- 
tion of how far to go at the start— 
whether to put ceilings on a limited list 
of basic materials, or try to control 
everything. 

Government officials no longer be- 
lieve they have to wait for a full-fledged 
OPA-type enforcement organization 
fore they can try a freeze. A big part of 
all business can be expected to go along, 
the chiselers can be caught up wit 
later. 

¢ The Right Time—The big question 
is: At what level do you freeze? That 
might take a little while yet to decide. 
Stabilization Administrator Valentine 
says that today’s price-wage level might 
be a good one to hold to. The steel 
settlement didn’t rupture the fifth- 
round wage pattern; prices of a lot of 
consumer goods are moving sidewise on 
_ a plateau. 

On that view, now is the time to 
freeze things—to avoid the ticklish prob- 
lem of rollbacks later on. But this 
would still leave some knotty problems. 
What about escalator clauses in union 
contracts—wage rates tied to the cost 
of living? And what about the increased 
cost of steel, which is still to be trans- 
lated into higher prices of finished 
goods? Even so, one view is that all 
this can be left hanging for a couple of 
months until the adjustment machinery 
starts functioning. 

Valentine’s new price man, Toledo 
mayor DiSalle, has already collared some 
government price experts, and is setting 
up the various divisions~manufactur- 
ing, retailing, servicing, and so forth— 
to run the price ceilings. 


| Ill. How Much Defense? 


Some astronomical figures are com- 
ing on defense appropriations. In them- 
selves they don’t have too much mean- 
ing as a measure of industrial conversion 
to war production. Delivery schedules 
and spending rates are more revealing. 

But “billions for defense” does have 
a psychological impact—and the military 
needs to do something big right now— 
even if only on paper. 
¢ $75-Billion—Seriously quoted at the 
Pentagon and among congressional mili- 
tary committee people is a $75-billion 
rearmament program—not counting Fu- 
ropean arms aid. That sounds absurdly 
high, even for an emergency. 

But congressional appropriations ex- 
— say the $41.8-billion earmarked 
or the year ending next June 30 must 
go up sharply in fiscal 1952 just to keep 
the current program accelerating at a 
constant rate. 

Add $5-billion or more for arms aid, 
and a few more for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and civilian defense, and 
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the total cust of preparedness gets to 
be staggering. 

¢ Spending—Actual spending is not 
oing to rise nearly ‘so spectacularly. 

(© way spending has been moving so 
far, the total for defense in fiscal "51 
can’t exceed $20-billion. 

But by spring, when much of the 
make-ready for such weapons as tanks 
and planes is completed, the Pentagon 
can start to prod industry to make their 
production schedules on time, and 
ahead of time. 
¢ $45-Billion—So defense spending for 
fiscal '52—under severe prodding—can 
total as much as $45-billion. The rate 
at the end of the year, of course, will 
be higher, in the $50-billions. 


IV. Men in Uniform 


Military manpower sights will be 
raised somewhat—maybe to 3.5-million 
men. Just over 2-million men are under 
arms right now; bynext June the figure 
would have risen anyway to 2.7-million. 

The manpower goal still is 20 Army 
divisions {the Army now has 11), 84 Air 
Force groups (present total: 60), 16 
Navy air groups (there are now 12) and 
supporting fleet units, 4 Marine divi- 
sions and 24 air squadroris (now 2 divi- 
sions and 18 air squadrons). 

¢ Tougher Draft—The present draft 
can’t muster the men wanted, let alone 
get the extra millions needed if full- 
scale shooting starts. 

Congress will have to rewrite the 
draft law—to get 18-year-olds, 26-year- 
olds, and even fathers and veterans. A 
universal military service program is 
not out of the realm of possibility. 


V. Taxes Going Up 


‘The new need for money assures pas- 
sage of an excess-profits tax this ses- 
sion. It will be only slightly watered 
down from Truman’s original request. 

And a lot heavier taxes are still to 
come 

The excess-profits levy will impose a 
75% rate on all profits exceeding 85% 
of the postwar average; it will bring in 
around $4-billion a year. Since it will 
be retroactive to July, the bite on cor- 
porate profits in 1950 will be around 
$2-billion. 

This, plus last summer's stopgap tax 
increase, will lift the total tax take to 
near $50-billion a year. 
eAnd More Coming—What about 
next year? Like as not, Snyder will ask 
and get at least a five-percentage-point 
increase in corporate rates. That will 
bring in $2-billion or more. Individuals 
will get hit for at least another 
$3-billion. 

Excises also will be used—higher rates 
on gasoline, tobacco, appliances and 
some of the so-called luxury items. 
Yield: around $1-billion. 


Retailing Is Rosy 


Christmas prospects are for 
a better year than last in most 
places. People want to spend 
their money while they can. 


“Mr. John Q. Public has more money 
than he ever had before, and Mrs. 
John Q. is putting it in circulation for 
him while it'll still buy something.” 

That’s the way a Richmond, Va., 
merchant sees Christmas, 1950. And 
it pretty well sums up the thinking on 
this year’s holiday retailing. In the 
words of one expert, it all adds up to 
“a darn good season.” 

In most cases, the forecasters are 
talking of unit sales running anywhere 
from as good as last year to 5% better; 
on dollar sales, predictions range from 
4% to 15% higher than 1949. 

There are some dissenters. Dollar 
volume is lagging 3% behind last year’s 
at this time in 11 Boston department 
stores. One medium-sized merchandiser 
in Detroit says, “I could talk about 
business in terms of four-letter words. 
But a six-letter word is better—it 
stinks.” Unit sales are dragging in St. 
Louis, though dollar sales are up a bit. 
In New York, the optimism is temper- 
ate: “A little ahead of last year, but not 
so much as was expected,” one retail 
economist put it. 
¢ Two-Way Pull—The cautionary note 
crops up all over. This year, pres- 
sures are jerking the shopper two ways. 
Fat purses, threats of war and short- - 
ages are strong pressures to spend. 
Tighter credit, higher prices are pres- 
sures to go easy. It’s as though the 
whole retailing world were operating 
under a huge system of checks and 
balances. 

That’s why most long-term-prophets 
throw up their hands. One Los Angeles 
store executive thinks the war news will 
have a terrific impact once it really 
sinks in. And the impact might hit 
either way. People might become pan- 
icky and stampede the stores. Or, on 
the other hand, they might tighen up 
and keep their money. 

But right now it’s plain where the 
winning pressure lies; it’s in that heavy 
wallet that’s pulling the customer to 
the counters. 
¢ Weather—There’s one catch that has 
nothing to do with the war and the 
boom: the weather. Weather has done 
the retailer dirt in some areas. The 
long warm fall slowed down apparel in 
Boston, hurt New York’s pre-Christmas 
sales. Storms in the East dealt a stag- 
gering blow. 

e Inventories—Aside from the weather, 
retailers admit to few worries from now 
till the yearend. Inventories are high, 
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yes. A couple of big Minneapolis stores 
report them up 25% over 1949 levels; 
19% is a commoner figure. A New 
Yorker says loaded inventories point to 
big clearances in January. 

But few stores will say they are over- 
stocked. Neither do they report any 
extraordinary reordering or—except for 
toys and some appliances—trouble in 
getting orders filled. 
¢ Regulation W—Rcgulation W_ has 
proved to be a bogey, but only up to a 

oint. The big-ticket items have been 
fit (BW_Oct-31°50,p19). Tiche-Goet- 
tinger, in Dallas, says tighter credit 
has virtually killed its sales of refrigera- 
tors and washers. Seattle’s Bon Marche 
reports Regulation W “definitely has 
hurt the appliance business,” and pianos 
are way off, But “if it hurts one line, 
it may push others that might not 
otherwise move,” says a Detroiter. 

In Cleveland, tight credit pinched for 
a couple of weeks. Now business is 
bouncing back. Says William Gray, 
president, Cleveland Retail Men’s 
Assn., “People aren’t paying any atten- 
tion to it.” A Minneapolis merchant is 

hilosophical about it: “Unquestionably, 

egulation W has killed some big-ticket 
sales,” he says. “But that was what it 
was supposed to do.” Credit sales have 
dnwael ‘a spots, but by no means 
everywhere. 

e Prices Up—Prices are up almost 
everywhere—from 3% to 10%. In some 
laces, the rises hardly show, mainly 
wend the goods now selling were 
bought under contract some months 
ago. Boston is —e prices down, to 
try to counteract the slow start. 

One spokesman says retailers are do- 
ing their best to hold them back, but 


bigger price tags are inevitable. A Bos- 


ton retailer sees a big jump in January; 
most say it won’t come till spring. 

So far, signs of price resistance are 
practically nil. Neither is there any 
panic buying in sight. Some stores 
ruefully note they're still paying through 
the nose for the big buying spree of 
last summer. A St. Louis merchant feels 
the first panic goes further than Regu- 
lation W to explain the current slump 
in appliances. 
¢ What’s Selling—The big surprise in 
the best-seller group is television. Con- 
trarv to dire forecasts, it’s going great 
guns in a lot of places, though in one 
or two places it’s dead. On other items, 
there’s little agreement. Apparel tends 
to show up on the weak list, though it 
rates high in spots. 

Take jewelry, to cite just one case. 
In one Seattle store, it’s way below last 
vear. But in San Francisco, expense is 
no object when it comes to watches and 
fine jewels. Even the president of one 
store gulped when a fellow walked in 
and laid down 6,000 iron men for a 
diamond: “Yeah, cash; wrap it up, and 
I'll take it with me.” 
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HERE’S HOW: Steering shaft controls oil flow to booster cylinders. 


Now It's Power Steering 


About the only work left in driving 
today is the labor of turning the steer- 
ing wheel. It looks now as it auto engi- 
necrs have eliminated even that chore. 
Last week Gemmer Mfg. Co. of De- 
troit, big independent supplier of steer- 
ing gas announced its development 
of Hydraguide, an hydraulic steering 
system, which draws on the engine to 
do seven-cighths of the steering work 
for you. 

Gemmer’s 39-year-old president, Fred- 
erick M. Hammond, says that Hydra- 
guide will be installed in “some of the 
1951 model Chrysler passenger cars.” 
If Chrysler follows usual industry prac- 
tice, the system will be standard equip- 
ment in its top-price line, 0 at 
extra cost on lower-priced models. Ham- 
mond believes that later, “like other 
revolutionary motor car developments, 
Hydraguide_ will become — standard 
equipment on all passenger cars.” 

« How It Works—The guts of the sys- 
tem are laid out in the diagram above. 

The steering shaft is built in two 
pieces that are joined by a_ universal 
joint. The lower half of the shaft has 
a little play in it, which leaves it free to 
tilt up or down, pivoting on a spheri- 
cal bearing. When the driver turns 
the wheel to the left, the gear at the 
end of the shaft starts to climb up the 
ae beside it. This raises the Soe 

alf of the shaft, opening two of the 


valves in the hydraulic circuit. Hydrau- 
lic fluid, under pressure in the line, then 
rushes into one of the booster cylin- 
ders, forcing the piston to move the 
steering tie rods. 

But in moving the tie rods, the pis- 
ton also rotates the gear facing on the 
worm gear in the mechanical linkage. 
This in turn rotates the worm gear 
faster than the steering wheel is turn- 
ing it; so the gear at the end of the 
— shaft is pushed back down to a 
neutral position, closing off all valves 
and holding the wheels where the 
driver turned them, 
¢ Finger Steering—Conventional steer- 
ing it; so the gear at the end of the 
steering wheel to turn the road wheels 
from one extreme to the other. Hydra- 

uide is geared down to 34 turns. 
‘hough the mechanical advantage is 
less, it's far easier for the driver to spin 
the wheel, because the motor is doing 
the work. Gemmer says that, even when 
the car is standing still, the driver can 
spin the steering wheel a complete turn 
using one finger. 

That should end the wrestling match 
of parking. But~an even more impor- 
tant achievement—Hydraguide should 
reduce the hazard of blowouts. If a 
tire fails at high speeds, the steering 
wheel cannot be torn from the driver's 
grip. The hydraulic circuit takes the 
shock and holds the wheels straight. 
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Santa Claus, the original amateur 
toy retailer, turned professional long 
ago. More recently, his old-time ad 
junct, the Christmas tree, went in for 
promotion, too. 

Take the new shopping center at 
Northgate, Wash. This busy clump of 


shops, north of Seattle, decided that a 
supertree would be a nice boost for 
sales. The result—200-plus feet of Doug- 
las fir, 3,000 gleaming lights—is shown 
at left. Northgate’s proud claim: the 
world’s tallest Christmas tree. 














1 Timbaire! in slow motion. Cables ease 212-ft. Douglas fir down onto logging road. North- 
gate’s $19,000 Christmas tree starts on its 70-mile journey. 


Tallest Christmas Tree 





Finding, felling, transporting, —re- 
raising, and trimming the tree was quite 
a handful—$19,000-worth, chipped in 
by Northgate merchants. The pictures 
on these pages give some idea of the 
massive chore. 

A likely candidate was selected—° 
allegedly by Santa Claus-—-on a tree farm 
of the Weycrhauser Timber Co., 70 
miles from Northgate. An ideal trunk 
for plywood, the knot-free giant cost 
$500 on the hoof. 

Carefully anchored with cables, the 
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The trailer is a long way off as tree goes 


—_ 
ee 
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Hills also gave trouble. Here traveling crane gives the droop- 
ing tip a boost to avert downgrade dragging. 


a-traveling. That trunk is hoisted into place. 
ominous sag—the tree weighs 25 tons—will disappear when the but comers created tricky prob 


Packs Shopping Center 


trunk was cut, then lowered gently onto 
a trailer-truck rig. The tree sct forth, 
traveling easily on the straight-away 
but having a tough time at corners. 
power crane went along, hoisted the far 
end around some of the sharper corners. 
Special permits were secured so traffic 
could be blocked, sometimes for as 
much as an hour. 

With the tree safe at Northgate, a 
new problem arose. The trunk—like 
any self-respecting product of the deep 
forest—was bald as an egg except where 
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its ’ p reached high toward the sun. To 
get that Christinasy look, branches from 
other trees had to be roped and spiked 
onto the trunk. While the tree was 
still prone, the top third was fitted with 
its wig of greenery. Then the tree was 
hoisted into its final position with a gin 
pole, ready to receive the rest of its 
bogus branches. Four H-beams served 
as a cradle for the trunk; four others 
were used as anchors. 

Killing two sales seasons with one 
stone, the tree was ready for business 


Natural tree had foliage at the top only. 
fastened on, like false whiskers on a Santa Claus. 


Straight-away haul 
lems. 


So branches were 


at Thanksgiving, is meg to do its 


stuff till after Christmas. The crowds 
have been gratifying to the merchants. 

Besides the 3,000 conventional trim- 
ming lights, the tree sports a red air- 
craft warning beacon at its tip—perhaps 
to draw the helicopter shopping trade. 
The whole display Fighting uses around 
175,000 watts. As an added starter, 
there are 3,500 ft. of garlands of salal, 
a native evergreen dyed turquoise for 
the occasion. 

Even when the holiday buying sca- 
son is ended, the tree will continue to 
be useful. Its thrifty owners plan to 
have it sawed up for plywood and 
lumber. 
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ZINC, LEAD, AND BAUXITE are stored in outdoor yard skirted by railroad. 


COPPER ingots and cathodes, weighing 250 Ib. each, are stored in typical depot. 


Defense Stockpiles Grow Fast 


Bigger appropriations will bring government stores of 
critical materials up to 85% of goal by next June. Aim is to have 
supplies for a five-year war on hand. 


Increasingly over the past few 
months, the phase “for the nation’s 
defense stockpile” has been used to 
explain where critical materials such 
as aluminum, copper, rubber, and 
chrome are going. Now that the pinch 
in these materials is really on, business- 
men are beginning to wonder if these 
stockpiles actually exist, how big they 
are, where they are, and what they look 
like. 

They do exist; the pictures above 
show three typical defense stockpiles. 
But government information on where 
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they are and exactly how big they are 
is under tight security wraps. This 
much is known: The aim is to amass 
sufficient key materials that come wholly 
or in part from outside the Western 
Hemisphere to sustain a five-vear war. 
At current prices, the total cost of that 
pile will be $3.7-billion. 

e Nearing the Goal—Government agen- 
cies started buying for stockpile shortly 
after the war. By last June, thev had 
built the reserves to 42% of the goal. 
Buying has been going on at a much 
faster clip since Korea. With new con- 


TUNGSTEN is barreled in warehouse. 


gressional appropriations, stockpilers 
now have as much money to spend in 
fiscal 1951—ending next June—as they 
had over all the last four years. 

With delivery of materials that were 
ordered last year, plus those purchased 
with the $1.1-billion appropnation for 
1951, the nation’s stockpile will be 
85% complete by next June. 

It is possible to make some pretty 
intelligent guesses—based on trade 
sources and others outside the govern- 
ment~as to the goal for each material, 
the amount in stockpile now, and the 
main sources of supply. 

Copper. The goal is about 2}-mil- 
lion tons, of which only about 400,000 
tons are in now. The government is 
buying about 26,000 tons a month 
fiom traditional suppliers in the U.S. 
It has negotiated contracts for future 
delivery from Canada. The 15% cut- 
back in copper use beginning Jan. 1 
will help build reserves. 

Lead. ‘The stockpile has over 200,- 
000 tons. Buying has stopped. 

Tin, The goal is 250,000 tons. Buy- 
ing is heavy now—at an annual rate of 
about 55,000 tons. ‘That's roughly as 
much as industry gets. ‘The govern- 
ment has long-term contracts with 
Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Manganese. ‘The goal is about 3.75- 
million tons, of which less than 1-mil- 
lion tons is in reserve now. In all-out 
war, Western Hemisphere could supply 
less than two-thirds of U.S. require- 
ments, 

Aluminum. The goal is about 1.5- 
billion Ib. Buying for stockpile has just 
started—at a rate of 300-million Ib. a 
vear. Reactivated World War II plants 
and some new capacity will supply most 
of it. Canada may supply the rest. 

Tungsten. Government is reported 
to have 47-million Ib. and to be plan- 
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ning to add another 10-million. In 
1941, tungsten stockpile was only 6- 
million Ib., in 1945, 33-million Ib. 
Cobalt. Industry use has been slashed 
50%-—largely to build up stockpiles. 
Third-quarter consumption reached a 
new i oigeeigy Ib. U.S. is heavily 
dependent on Africa and is trying to 
build up other sources on this continent. 
Chrome. The goal is about 3-million 
tons. U.S. is helping Turkey, now the 
major supplier, to build up production. 
Rubber. The goal is about 1-million 
tons. Tire manufacturers expect that 
use cutbacks will make 364-million tons 
of natural and 197-million tons of 
synthetic available for stockpile in 1951. 
Actual buying for stockpile is done 
by the Emergency Procurement Service 
of General Services Administration. 
Munitions Board gives GSA orders on 
what to buy and how fast to buy it. If 
it’s a material in tight supply such as 
aluminum or copper, GSA makes a 
quick check with its industry advisory 
committee to see what the effect of its 
purchase may be on the market. 


Supreme Court Assails 
Patenting of Gadgets 


It will be tougher from now on to 
get patents on minor improvements. 
Last week the Supreme Court slapped 
the Patent Office down hard for grant- 
ing a patent on a three-sided rack used 
on supermarket counters to pull gro- 
ceries up to the cashier’s station. 

The majority ruled in favor of Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., which had 
appealed after losing ane infringement 
suit in the lower courts to Supermarket 
Equipment Corp. 
¢ Rebuke—“‘The function of a patent 
is to add to the sum of useful knowl- 
edge . . . this patentee has added 
nothing . . . but has merely brought 
together segments of prior art and 
claims them in congregation as a 
monopoly,” wrote Justice Jackson for 
the majority. 

In a concurring opinion for himself 
and Justice Black, Justice Douglas wrote 
a stinging rebuke to the Patent Office: 

“The Constitution never sanctioned 
the patenting of gadgets,” Douglas said. 
“The Patent Office . . . has placed a 
host of gadgets under the armour of 
patents—gadgets that obviously have 
had no place in the constitutional 
scheme of advancing scientific knowl- 
edge.” 

Then Douglas listed. a few of the 
“incredible” patent cases that had come 
to the nation’s highest court: a door- 
knob made of clay rather than metal 
or wood; putting rollers on a machine 
to make it movable; an oval rather than 
cylindrical toilet paper roll, to facili- 
tate tearing off the strips. 
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Hitch in Quick Writeoffs 
NSRB started a fight when it limited Jones & Laughlin’s 


five-year amortization to 55% of its investment in new capacity, 
claiming plant will outlive the emergency. 


The steel industry is disturbed and 
somewhat enraged at the treatment that 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. got from 
National Security Resources Board last 
week. J&L had asked NSRB to grant 
accelerated amortization of its $144- 
million expansion program (BW —Dcc. 
2’50,p25). NSRB granted the certifi- 
cates of necessity—but they covered 
only 55% of the investment. It said 


that J&L could take fast amortization ° 


on only §0% of its new coke facilities, 
even smaller percentages—down to 35% 
—on other parts of the program. 

¢ Two Views—Steel men insist that 
Congress intended to allow five-year 
writeoff on 100% of bona fide emer- 
ency facilities. And they say that a 
acility is either emergency or it isn’t— 
there’s no in-between. 

But NSRB’s chairman, W. Stuart 
Symington, disagrees. He feels that 
many of the plants will have some use- 
fulness after the emergency is over and 
that quick amortization should not be 
allowed on that portion of the invest- 
ment that outlives the emergency. 
And he thinks the law permits him to 
grant certificates that way. 
¢ The Law—The law itself says: “There 
shall be included only so much of the 
... facility . . . as the certifying author- 
ity . . . has certified as necessary in the 
interest of national defense during the 
emergency period, and only such por- 
tion of such amount as such authority 
has certified as attributable to defense 
purposes.” 

Thus Symington obviously has the 
right to certify less than 100% of a 

lant that isn’t going to be used solely 
or defense work. But does the law 
give him the authority to certify less 
than 100% of a plant that will be 
used solely for defense, during the 
emergency, if it appears that the plant 
will (or may) still be useful after the 
emergency is over? 

The debate is not limited to the steel 
industry; it affects all other industries 
whose expansion is necessary to the 
war program. Unless Symington backs 
down—which doesn’t seem likely— 
there’s going to be tremendous pres- 
sure on Congress next session to clarify 
the law. 
¢ Subsidy or Insurance?—Symington 
obviously feels that fast amortization 
is a privilege of great value that he is 
conferring on businessmen—something 
in the nature of a tax subsidy as an in- 
centive to build new plants. 

Businessmen emphatically disagree. 


They look on fast amortization not as 
a subsidy but as an insurance policy— 
one that insures recovery of an invest- 
ment even though it should become 
worthless before the end of the usual 
amortization iod. feel that 
they should be covered completely by 
that insurance, not just partially. And 
they argue that the government stands 
to lose nothing—and therefore is giving 
them nothing—by allowing them that 
full insurance. 

¢ Tax Saving?—The industry argument 
runs this way: Suppose Symington is 
right and a facility does turn out to 
have a useful life of 20 years. Under 
fast amortization, the company would 
pay much lower taxes on its income 
rom the facility for the first five years. 
But it would pay higher taxes for the 
following 15 years since there would 
be no more depreciation to deduct from 
earnings. 

Thus the government would come 
out, taxwise, about the same as if the 
facility had been depreciated normally 
over its entire 20-year life. In fact, the 
government might even come out ahead 
—if tax rates in the later period turn 
out to be higher than now. 

e Criteria—Here are the criteria NSRB 
says it’s using to decide whether a com- 
pany is eligible for fast amortization— 
and if it’s eligible, the percentage of 
total investment it can write off at the 
five-year rate. 

¢ Construction completed before 
Dec. 31, 1949, is not eligible. 

¢ Replacement of existing capacity 
is not eligible. 

¢ The product must be needed for 
defense purposes. 

¢ You must have management ex 
perience, responsibility, and a good 
credit standing. 

¢ Plant location should be at least 
fair, from a strategic standpoint, and 
you should have a labor supply to draw 
on. 

Even though you meet all these re- 
quirements, NSRB doesn’t intend to 
give you a certificate of necessity for 
100% of your plant if any part of it 
will be useful when the five-year period 
1S OVCT. 

e Application—It’s impossible to pre- 
dict how officials are going to apply 
these general rules. Why, for example, 
allow five-year amortization on 80% of 
the cost of coke facilities—as they did 
for J&L—but allow only 35% for other 
parts of J&L’s integrated expansion 
program? 
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Steel Hike Fuels Inflation 


New mill price hikes, averaging $5.50 a ton, follow—and 
almost offset—rise in labor costs. Increase of steelworkers’ wages 


averages 16¢ a hour. 


This week the steel industry followed 
the lead of Big Steel in jacking up 
wages and prices. This is the first big 
whirl of a new inflationary whirlwind— 
a new round of price increases and wage 
increases. 

New mill prices averaging $5.50 a 
ton higher became effective immedi- 
ately on all shipments, regardless of 
when orders were placed. Some prices 
were increased as little as $4 a ton— 
bars, plates, and structural shapes, for 
example. Some increases were 10 times 
that much, but they applied only to 
some high-alloy steels. Hot- and cold- 
rolled sheets were advanced $5 a ton; 
cold-rolled strip was upped $10 a ton. 

The average price rise of 54% fol- 

lowed and almost exactly offset an in- 
crease in labor costs. Wages for steel- 
workers are now going to run on the 
average of about 16¢ an hour higher 
(page 88). 
e Price of Pea¢e—The settlement came 
peacefully, but it did not come cheaply. 
Under the new Big Steel wage agree- 
ment, pay increases range from 124¢ 
an hour for the lowest paid, to 28¢ for 
top-bracket employees. The agreement 
was duplicated by all other major pro- 
ducers except Weirton Stecl, which has 
already announced it will top it. Over- 
all, the corporation figures the boost 
will average 16¢ an hour or a little 
better. 

Fattened payrolls will add 11% to 
the industry's labor costs. The wage 
increase is” compounded by pension 
fund payments, which, calculated as a 
percentage of wages, must also rise. 
U.S. Steel estimates that it has signed 
up for $125-million more in labor 
charges between now and December, 
1951, when the present contract is due 
to expire. 
e Effects—The steel deal will affect 
hundreds of employers now and in the 
next few months, although most of the 
other big unionized industries, with the 
exception of coal, have already settled 
1951 wages. For the most part, these 
are companies in the stecl-fabricating 
industries, which traditionally follow the 
wage pattern of the basic producers, 
companies with plants located in cen- 
ters where steel mills are the dominant 
employer, and companies that have 
just been waiting—as many do-—to see 
exactly what the steel settlement would 
be. 

Thus the $5.50 average per ton in 
crease in steel prices that follows the 
steel wage boost is but a partial measure 
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of the increased costs soon to be en- 
countered. 

¢ Surprise—The steel wage boost won 
by the United Steelworkers was not 
unexpected cither in industry or in 
government. 

The surprise element was the size of 
the steel price increases. Although they 
figure out as a complete offset for the 
increased labor cost, they do not reflect 
other higher costs born by the stee! 
producers. This is probably why Wash- 


ington had little to say about the twin 
action on the steel wage and price 
front. The silence lent credence to a 
report that Big Steel’s action had been 
given informal approval by Washington 
before it was announced. 

¢ Ceilings—Spread of the steel price 
and wage boosts through the stecl-con- 
suming industries will make Washing- 
ton officials unhappier. It probably will 
bring the imposition of price and wage 
ceilings a lot closer. Lack of a large 
staff in the Office of Economic Stabili 
zation makes it almost impossible to 
slap on price and wage controls imme- 
diately, but Administrator Valentine 
may try to put voluntary price and wage 
stabilization into effect right now. Val- 
entine figures that that at least would 
put a temporary brake on the infla- 
tionary spiral. 


Ruffin Is President; Mobilization Is Theme 


This year the South produced the 
new president of the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers. Succeeding New Eng- 
lander Claude C. Putnam is William EH. 
Rufhn, of Durham, N. C., president 
and treasurer of Erwin Cotton Mills. 

Ruffin’s election was announced to 
3,000 big wheels of business who 
gathered this weck for a three-day mo 
bilization forum—the 55th annual meet- 
ing of NAM. 


The program was loaded with 
speeches by government officials and 
military experts who tried to explain 
the international crisis to the assemb!ed 
manufacturers. Secretary of Defense 
Marshall spoke at the closing banquet. 
Then the top management of business 
went back to their factories and offices 
where mobilization problems remain 
that are going to plague them for years 
to come. 
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Signal of Security 


Though tiny in terms of illuminating power, the glimmer of a Christmas 
Candle is in many ways the most piercing light in the world. For to 
those who would alter the meaning of American freedom, this glowing 
flame stands as a symbol of renewed faith in our Creator and in our 
inalienable rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Again this year it is our sincerest wish that the warming glow of the 
Christmas Spirit will burn brightly for you and yours. And we join with you 
in joy and thankfulness for our many blessings in this great land of ours. 


RYERSON STEEL 


; JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC, STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS AT: NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON + DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND ¢ PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO ¢ CHICAGO * MILWAUKEE « ST, LOUIS « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO 








Bacon in these modern, eye-catching packages gets 
off the counter fast... When leading packers needed 
a high-speed machine for producing this type of 
wrapping, they naturally turned to “PACKAGE”. 

We adapted our famous Model FA machine espe- 
cially for their needs—and so enthusiastic were they 
about its performance, that orders followed in rapid 
succession. This machine permits the use of plain or 
printed transparent material, accurately registered 
on the package. Its specially designed sealing mech- 
anism produces a virtually air-tight wrap. It can 
easily be adjusted for various sizes, and with one 
Operator turns out up to 60 packages per minute. 





For a Better Package and Lower Costs 

Throughout the package goods field, you will 
find “PACKAGE” machines standard equipment 
in plant after plant. So if you are seeking a better- 
selling package and lower operating costs, be sure 
to check with us. Our line covers wrapping, carton- 
forming and bag-making and filling machines. 


Write for our leaflet "Packages that Sell”. 


PACKAGE 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Auto prices jump. General Motors 

raised prices about 5% on all 1951 pas- 

senger cars. Ford posted immediate 

boosts running from $87.50 to $165. 
8 


Cigarette-tax e: A special federal 
court ruled — it by upholding the 
Jenkins act. The law requires cigarette 
inail-order houses to furnish states with 
lists of their customers so local taxes 
can be collected. Next step: an appeal 
by the cigarette houses to the Supreme 
Court. 
® 
A national air-taxi service will be set up 
within the next few weeks. Air Trans- 
ort Assn. and National Air Taxi Con- 
erence plan to base the taxis at about 
50 main airline stops. Passengers will 
be able to fly to their destinations for 
15¢ to 25¢ a plane-mile. 
e 

Another “‘lend-lease” power plan (BW— 
Nov.18’50,p104) was approved by the 
U.S. for the Southwest. Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration O.K.’d a $10.5- 
million loan to an Arkansas electric 
co-op to build a steam-generating plant, 
substations, and transmission lines. All 
will be leased to the Interior Dept. at 
rates that will pay off the REA loan. 
Private utilities have already brought 
suit to block similar deals. 


® 
Red-Cap fees went up to 25¢ a bag on 
12 castern railroads. The porters fought 
the 10¢ hike on the ground that it 
would cut over-all earnings by slashing - 
tips. Red caps can keep tips but have 
to turn in baggage fees to the roads. 


* 
Du Pont switched signals on plans. for 
the 635-acre tract it bought near Kins- 
ton, N. C, The company had originally 
intended to build its fourth nylon-yarn 
plant there. Now it will put up a fac- 
tory to make its new synthetic, Fiber V. 

e 
Bendix Aviation bought the $1.5-mil- 
lion plant of Victor Animatograph 
Corp. at Davenport, Iowa. Bendix will 
use the factory to make aircraft instru- 
ments; Victor Animatograph, a Curtiss- 
Wright subsidiary, has been using it to 
make movie projectors. 

© 


Flair is folding. Cowles Magazines’ 
monthly of fashion, fiction, and feature 
will suspend after its January issue. 
Management blames rising production 
costs. 


° 
Synthetic-rubber price hike (page 75) 
came through. RFC has upped the 


price of GR-S from 184¢ a Ib. to 244¢ 
a |b., of butyl from 184¢ to 203¢ a Ib. 
Reason: reactivation of synthetic-rub- 
ber plants with higher production costs. 


NEWYORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND 
ATLANTA DALLAS DENVER LOS ANGELES MACHINERY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.P. 
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When the heat’s on, depend on General Electric silicones! One of 
the amazing things about silicones is the way they can withstand 
high temperatures without change. Products made with silicones 
have this quality, too. For example, G-E silicone rubber stays 
flexible—and doesn’t crack—even at 520 F.! 

Silicones also resist cold. Unlike mineral oils, G-E silicone oils 
flow freely at sub-zero temperatures. 

More and more uses for G-E silicones are being found each 
month where their remarkable resistance to heat and cold proves 
valuable to industry. 

Is heat or cold a problem in your business? 


0 
Mass. (in Canada: Canadian General Slectric Co., Lid., Toronto.) 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


New Vibration Dampers 
Made Possible 
by Silicones 


Engineers have been seeking 
a damping fluid for years that 
would maintain constant vis- 
cosity in extremes of heat and 
cold. Silicones were the an- 
swer! New silicone-fluid tor- 
sional vibration dampers on 
tractors and cars make for 
easier riding, reduced engine 
wear. 


Silleone Rubber Ideal 
for Diesel Gaskets 


Never before has a material 
been available like silicone 
rubber that maintains resili- 
ency even under extreme heat 
(up to 520 F.). G-E silicone 
rubber gaskets for Diesel en- 
gines last much longer and 
perform more efficiently than 
gaskets made from ordinary 
rubber. 








A one-man business 


him! 


Dich Milhans 


(But are you sure he’ll have a chance to run yours ?) 


j we SON you expect to take over your one-man busi- 
ness some day needs something more than just the 
added heft to hold down your chair. 

He needs the assurance (and you do, too!) that the 
business you’ve built won't cease to be, should you 
pass on before he is ready to run it. 

Even an exceedingly profitable condition of your 
business at present doesn’t give him that assurance. 
For statistics show that 4 out of 5 one-man businesses never 
survive the critical period following an owner’s death. 
Phat’s because assets shrink while liabilities keep right 
on building up. 

Phere is a way, though, that you can make sure your 
business will survive such a critical period. 

It is called Travelers Business Life insurance. By 
investing a small fraction of your income now in insur- 


ance on your life, you can set up a fund of ready cash 


to keep vour business going, should you no longer be 
on hand to steer it. 

There'll be money to pay wages, money for rent, 
money for taxes during the touch-and-go period when 
a new start is being made. 

Why not ask your Travelers agent or broker to tell 
you more about the importance of Travelers Business 


Life insurance? 


MORAL: INSURE IN 


The Travelers 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity 
Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Char- 
ter Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
Serving the insurance public in the United States since 1864 
and in Canada since 1865, 





MANAGEMENT 
Kaiser's Offsprings Settle Down 
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Except for Kaiser-Frazer, 
his industrial family is off the 
government-help list and run-— 
ning strong on its own. 


What makes Kaiser run? 

Less than a year ago that would have 
been a perfect straight line for any 
number of Wall Street or Detroit Mil- 
ton Berles. Any one of them would 
have snapped back: “The government.” 
¢ Funny, But Right—If you sit down 
and analyze Henry J. Kaiser's operations 
from the beginning, you find the wise- 
acres were just about as right as they 
were funny—on the surface. Ever since 
1914, when Kaiser got started, he has 
been using government money, in pav- 
ing contracts, sand and gravel, dams, 
shipyards, wartime metals. 

It’s this—plus loans from RFC of 
close to $200-million, plus the smelly 
business involving Otis & Co.—that 
kept a lot of people wondering: Is 
Kaiser just an overgrown “earth mover” 
who will fade under stiff, direct-selling 
competition? 

Today there’s a different feeling— 
from Los Angeles through Detroit and 
into investment banking circles in New 
York. It can be summed up this way: 
“Kaiser’s here to stay.” 











|. Nothing Like Success 


There are several things that have 
changed the thinking about Kaiser. Onc 
has been his peacetime success in steel, 
cement, and aluminum. 

But the thing that helped most 
was Kaiser's repayment of $91,476,989 
to RFC, wiping out the loan to Kaiser 
Steel Corp. (BW —Nov.11°50,p23). He 
engineered the payment through an 
orthodox, three-cornered bond val stock 
deal with top-flight financial houses. 
¢ Solid in Steel—There is no question 
but that Kaiser had a solid steel record 
to back him up. In 1943, his war-built 
Fontana (Calif) mill had a capacity of 
450,000 tons of ingots and 300,000 tons 
of plates. Since then, he has expanded 
the plant to 1.2-million ingot tons, plus 
a cold-rolling mill, a hot-strip mill, and 
pipe mills. The next step will be a 
move into tin plate, which only U.S. 
Steel (with a 325,000-ton capacity) pro- 
duces in the West. Kaiser plans 200,- 
000 tons. The market: 700,000 tons. 

Fontana has made money, too. Net 
sales jumped from $1.6-million in 1943, 
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“We can meet that production date, may- 
he even cut costs, if we can farm out 
that little machine aseembly somewhere 
in New York State. Since we've got to 
act quickly, the first thing to do is... 


«+. check with our bank—Marine Mid- 
land. They are very familiar with produc- 
tion facilities in the 49 communities 
served by Marine Midland banks... and 
might well give us a lead on someone 
who can get the job done.” 


* * * 


You have a wealth of information 
about New York State business fa- 
cilities and markets right at your 
fingertips—when your company 
banks at The Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York. 

Directors and officers in 102 Ma- 
rine Midland banking offices make it 
their business to know local business 
and the people in it in 49 New York 
State communities. Let us show you 
how this personal knowledge can 
help you. 


The J 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 





120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





to $84-million in 1950. Earnings 
(separated from shipbuilding) ran from 
a $4.3-million deficit in 1943 to a $28- 
million profit in 1950. 

¢ Burr in His Side—But the Kaiser 
Steel financing still leaves one sharp 
burr in Kaiser's side—and he knows it. 
That's the $34.4-million RFC loan to 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp., arranged after the 
Otis & Co. deal for private financing 
fell through. It may be unfair, but De- 
troit auto men still gloat over it. The 
other day one of them said: 

“I gave him a 50-50’ chance to suc- 
ceed in autos. I was wrong. He had 
to get the government to bail him out 
—with our tax money.” 
¢ More for Grousing—Last week K-F 
added $25-million more to the argu- 
ment by grabbing a new line of short- 
term RFC credit. It was needed, K-F 
said, to finance inventories of finished 
cars over the winter.. The company 
had originally asked for $38-million, but 
agreed to settle for the smaller figure. 
¢ Weak Link—The latest call to Wash- 
ington (K-F financial advisers suggested 
the government as the most likely 
source of help) points up one fact: K-F 
is still the weak link in the Kaiser chain. 
It’s been well-divorced from the rest 
of Kaiser’s operations; his interests own 
less than 10% of the stock. But off- 
cials quickly remind you that other 
Kaiser firms have guaranteed $1 5-mil- 
lion of the original loan. 

Even in Detroit, though, skepticisin 
over K-F is fading. 


ll. The Formula 
There are three answers to how Kai- 
ser reached his present standing: 
Virst, there’s the man himself. Hard- 
driving, with energy to spare, he wants 
to do big things in a big way, mainly 


to keep himself busy. Ideas pop out 
of him continually. (A favorite remark: 
“Whenever I see an unfilled human 
necd, I have an irresistible desire to fill 
it.””) 

Then there’s what Kaiser people call 
his perfect sense of timing. Call it 
opportunism—a nasty word only when 
it’s applicd to a competitor. 

Third—and probably most important 

—is his personally trained, jet-propelled 
management team of comparatively 
young men. 
e Fabulous Timing—Kaiser’s timing has 
been fabulous when you look at the 
record. In 1914, he formed a paving 
company when cverybody wanted roads 
for leap-frogging auto traffic; he caught 
the snaking pipeline boom early, too. 
Then came the great Western dam cra 
of the 30's. Already in sand and gravel 
(with his own quarries and manufactur- 
ing plants), he got into this vast public- 
works field. 

His first truly unorthodox move was 
also perfectly timed. In 1939, he got 


a contract for supplying 6.8-million bbl. 
of cement for Shasta Dam—without any 
cement or cement plant available. 

Kaiser got all-out backing from the 
government in this operation because 
the New Deal had its heart set on 
breaking up the identical (basing point) 
bids it was getting on cement for gov- 
ernment projects. But, though he was 
offered an RFC loan, he went ahead 
with private financing to set up Per- 
manente Cement Co. 
¢ Ships and Steel—World War II gave 
Kaiser another big chance. If he could 
build a dam, he could build a ship. 
His record as a shipbuilder is well 
known. And that led to metals, a per- 
fect example of Kaiser opportunism. 
For years he had been saying the West 
Coast needed steel. Under pressure of 
war, a lot of people agreed. So he got 
his steel plant at Fontana, Calif.—with 
Uncle Sam’s money but with his own 
name on the paper. (Most industrial 
firms waited for the Defense Plant 
— to take the risks). 

uminum—After the war, idle plants 
were ripe for a man with Kaiser’s ideas. 

In 1946, he got into the fast-growing 
aluminum field (BW —Mar.2’46,p52). 
This, too, he did at a time when he 
could count on help from the govern- 
ment plus a rival (Aluminum Co. of 
Amcrica) that half-welcomed competi- 
tion because of antitrust suits. 

e Autos and Houses—The car-hungry 
public offered another juicy-looking op- 
portunity for Kaiser. Autos had been 
running around in his mind for years, 
his associates say. But 1945 was the 
first time in 20 years that such a proj- 
ect had a real chance to click. And 
what could be better than a $100-mil- 
lion war plant at Willow Run that you 
could pick up for $15-million? 

e Upsets—This last venture was the 
stumbling block that almost proved the 
cynics right. It was something new to 
Kaiser: direct consumer products and 
markets that had to be built. Kaiser 
was no merchandiser. In fact, autos 
almost wrecked one of his pet ideas: 
If you have a good management team, 
they can pave a highway, make a bath- 
tub, or build a car. (Kaiser now makes 
bathtubs for Sears, Roebuck.) 

Now, say Kaiser-Frazer people, they 
have proved you can successfully crack 
the bitterly competitive auto industry. 
But it took more time—and rougher go- 
ing—than Kaiser expected. He didn’t 
come up with a $500 family car, as he 
boasted he would. What he did do 
was sell a pretty good car for four vears 
at a manufacturer’s price equivalent to 
the gray market price on competing 
cars—a price higher than people would 
pay once they could get established 
makes without fancy premiums. 

Again with government help, how 
ever, Kaiser thinks he has turmed the 
corner. He now has a full line of cars, 
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including the lowest-priced model on 
the market, the Henry J. 


Ill. Strong Men Beneath Him 


But there is more than smart timing 
and government help behind the 
growth of Kaiser’s empire. Henry J. 
has built a free-wheeling management 
organization that can tackle any prob- 
lem or idea in the boss’ mind. 

At the top of the hierarchy are Edgar 

I’. Kaiser (cover) and Eugene Trefethen, 
chums in high school and college (Uni- 
versity of California). Both just turned 
40; both are still holding down the only 
jobs they ever had—with Henry J. 
e Like Father, Like Son—Like his 
father, Edgar is all work, little play. 
He listens to what anybody says, likes 
problems, believes in flying and tele- 
phoning to speed decisions. He has 
many of the mannerisms but not the 
features of his father. He gets loyalty 
on a par with Henry. 

Edgar’s job primarily is to run K-F, 
where he is president (he keeps his 
family in Ann Arbor but his heart's in 
Puget Sound, his official address). He’s 
also president of Kaiser Industries, Inc., 
and a vice-president of the Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., the two big holding com- 
panies for the rest of the empire (chart, 
page 31). He also heads Kaiser Com- 
munity Homes and is a Kaiser Steel 
director and an officer of the Kaiser 
foundations. 
¢ Right-Hand Man—-Trefethen has a 
similar list of titles. But more im- 
portant, he is considered Henry J.’s 
right-hand man. He’s on the Coast 
with Kaiser all the time and spreads 
his attention among all the companies. 
But he leaves K-F pretty much alone— 
as much as any Kaiser executive lcaves 
any Kaiser business alone. 

Quiet and mild-mannered, Trefethen 
is tabbed Superman by those who work 
with him. Recently one of them said: 


HENRY’S RIGHT HAND, Eugene E. 
Trefethen, Jr., will probably help Edgar 


run the business when Henry J. steps down. 
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That's the pay-off line in this 
letter —the good relations 
builder! “Shipment received 
in good condition.” When 
your product is packaged 
in Gaylord boxes — you 
know your product is better 
protected — All the Way! 
¢ CORRUGATED AND SOLID 
For years Gaylord boxes have — FIBRE BOXES 
been protecting the products * FOLDING CARTONS 
of many of the country's ? pr my an 
leading manufacturers. * KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: 8ST. LOUIS 


New York * Chicago + San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans + Jersey City * Seattle 
Indianapolis « Houston * Los Angeles * Oakland * Minneapolis * Detroit * Columbus 
Fort Worth « Tampa «+ Cincinnati + Dallas « Des Moines * Oklahoma City « Greenville 
Portiand * San Antonio + Kansas City © St.Lovis * Memphis ¢ Bogolvsa * Milwaukee 
Chattanooga * Weslaco * Appleton « Hickory * Sumter * New Haven « Jackson 
Greensboro * Miami * Mobile * Omaha «+ Philadelphia «+ Little Rock + Charlotte 

















of space, production 

or storage by build- 

ing, enlarging or 

streamlining your 
plant with Truscon Standardized 
Steel Buildings. 


These widely-used buildings are 
available in standard designs, pre- 
fabricated of scientifically designed 
steel units, and are easily adaptable 
to any plant layout. Features in- 
clude fire protection; permanence; 
ease and speed of erection, dis- 
mantling and re-erection; low 
upkeep; low cost and high invest- 
ment value. 

Truscon will cooperate with your 
local contractors for the speedy 
erection of these “Any Purpose” 
Truscon Steel Buildings. 


for 
quick 
occupancy 





A FEW OF THE TYPES AVAILABLE 
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(Series A) tes AT. 3M 
Spal ond §-6 (Series A) Type 
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(Series A) Sawtooth 





(Series B) Type 3-M 
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(Series 8) Type 2 (Series B) Type 4-M 


The 32-page book on 
Truscon Standard- 
ized Stee! Buildings 
is filled with ideas, 
photographs, speci fi- 
cations and details 
that will make it easy 
for you to start de- 
veloping your build- 
ing tig on Write 
for this book now. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Subsidiory of Republic Steel Corporation 
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YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Steel Windows and 
Mechanical Operators « Stee! Joists « Metal Lath + Steeldeck 
Roofs * Reinf: 9 Steel 
~ ¢ Bonk Vault Reinforcing * Radio Towers + Bridge Floors. 


Industria! and Hangar Stee! Doors 








“We'll be having a conference. For 
hours, a problem’s kicked around. Sud- 
denly Gene, who hasn’t said a word, 
comes up with the answer everybody’s 
been looking for.” 

e Anon Wizard—A_ wizard for 
details, he has an enormous amount of 
energy and patience. He keeps fresh 
by seeing the witty side of serious busi- 
ness. One of his quirks is his strong 
desire for anonymity, avoiding the press, 
and never giving an interview for pub- 
lication. 

If you take the word of people in 
the organization, these two men one 
day will run the Kaiser empire. Any 
suggestion of jealousy between the two 
brings Henry J. himself hopping to the 
phone to spike it. 
¢ Highway Men, Pipe Men—Around 
the two Kaisers and Trefethen is a 
management group lifted from high- 
way jobs, dam pap pipelines, and 
shipbuilding. Most of them young in 
years, they are old hands with Kaiser. 
Men like Jack Ashby (stecl), D. A. 
(Dusty) Rhoades (aluminum), Carl 
Olson (cement, sand-gravel, gypsum 
and steamship); George Havas (Kaiser 
Engineers); Chad F. Calhoun (Wash- 
ington liaison man); Clay Bedford (Kai- 
ser-Frazer). Salaries are good, not fabu- 
lous. They run around $50,000 for top 
people. 
¢ Committee System—Kaiser’s — con- 
glomeration of industries is probably the 
biggest and most assorted enterprise 
in the country to use the informal team 
system of top management. 

Facing the basic management prob- 
lem: “How does one man focus his 
attention where it ought to be?”, most 
big concerns either split the operation 
among several autonomous companies 
or adopt the traditional line-and-staft 
military setup. 

Kaiser is different. He uses a modi- 
fied committee system—with one over- 
all group of pretty much interchange- 
able people running the whole shebang. 
Titles don’t mean too much. Each of 
the top men handles a variety of prob- 
lems cutting across all companies that 
make up the Henry J. Kaiser Co. and 
Kaiser Industries, Inc., the two big 
holding companies. Top-notch deci- 
sions come from almost daily confer- 
ences, with Henry J. having the ulti- 
mate say-so if there’s a split—as there 
was in steel and aluminum. 

e Teamwork—Kaiser himself put it this 
way: “It sounds trite, but I can’t think 
of a better word to express it—teamwork. 
We don’t have any pros. They all 
came up from the amateurs. When I 
go to a conference back Fast, I like 
to take the whole squad with me. But 
a lot of people in the East can’t grasp 
that. When we descend on them in a 
body, ba crv out that there are too 
many of us. Now some of them have 
taken to limiting our group to four or 
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“Havin the overtime of my life ii 
9 
says the Paperwork Pirate 


NY overtime in your office? Maybe the Paperwork 

Pirate (unnecessary clerical costs) is at work. 

Where the handling of paperwork has been mechanized 
the Addressograph way, you seldom find overtime. 


With Addressograph methods, your staff can get 
more done in a few hours than in weeks of burning 
midnight oil and using ordinary writing methods. The 
only person who won't like Addressograph is the 
Paperwork Pirate. 


Addressograph writing, for example, is 30 to 50 


times faster than typing. You can write up to 5,000 
words or 30,000 figures a minute with complete 
accuracy. 


Names, descriptions, figures—anything that you write 
more than once can be written on almost any business 
form. Information can be imprinted, listed, distributed 
or tabulated—quickly and with utmost clarity. 

Phone the Addressograph man in your city or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, 
Ohio — Production Machines for Business Records. 

© 1950 A-m Corp. 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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“It's Siding-to-Siding time 
that counts so! prefer Sentinel Service” 


Smart executive! Naturally, he knows that upset plans and 
lost hours make serious inroads on profits. So he calls the 
siding-to-siding dependability of B&O’s Sentinel Service to 
his aid. Unloading, processing, and marketing proceed 
without a hitch. 


Another valuable part of Sentinel Service is its Automatic 
Records feature. If the schedule of a Sentinel car is inter- 
rupted for any reason, consignor and consignee are informed 
immediately—then notified of reforwarding—and can 
plan accordingly. 


You will like the advantages of this unusual service. 
You can have them—even if your plant is not actually on 
B&O lines. Sentinel Service is automatically applied to cars 
from the time they are received on the B&O...Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better! 





six. We yield to them, but I really 
don’t like it. 

“Take another case: During our stecl 
financing negotiations, a man at onc 
of the big insurance companies said to 
me, ‘Mr. Kaiser, there’s a man in your 
Fontana plant . . . and he named him 

. . on whom the whole operation de- 
pends. If you lose him, what happens 
to our investment?’ 

“I told him, ‘If we haven’t got that 
man backed up four-decp, then you 
don’t have any right to invest your 
money with us.’” 


IV. Thinking and Dirty Work 


While experts provide the technical 
knowhow, the “team” does the policy 
thinking and the dirty work. 

For instance, it was their job to pro- 
vide materials during the long short- 
age days. With no historical allocation 
for steel, K-F was in a tight spot from 
the beginning. One time during a coal 
strike, K-F obtained coking coal from 
some operating AFL mines in trade for 
foundry pig iron that Kaiser was pro 
ducing. The coking coal was traded for 
coke, the coke for slabs. The slabs went 
for hot bands, and the hot bands were 
rolled into sheets. 
¢ Dealers Wanted—The same kind of 
fast management went to the rescue of 
K-F in its merchandising trouble. Its 
dealer organization, put together in a 
hurry, was falling apart in 1949. In- 
stead of calling in outside help, K-F in- 
stalled the production manager as gen- 
eral sales manager. They put together a 
10-day schedule to blanket the country, 
weeding out weak sisters, backing up 
strong ones in good marketing areas. 
The whole rescue crew flew around the 
country, selling dealers on the new 
models and the Henry J’s that were com- 
ing out. The trip ended in Houston, 
with Kaiser himself attending. 

‘Today Detroit isn’t convinced Kaiser's 
dealer setup is solid, but K-F officials 
think it is. 
eGo Home!—Kaiser is still in the 
thick of things. He likes to grab a 
problem, hold onto it until it’s licked. 
His interest lags when things are run- 
ning smoothly. When Regulation W 
was announced, he hopped a plane for 
Washington overnight, spent the next 
day until 1] p.m. in conferences, left 
the following evening for Detroit where 
an 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. session was held. 
One official, in his stocking feet, popped 
up when Kaiser started just one more 
idea through the mill. He said, “Mr. 
Kaiser, why the hell- don’t you go 
home?” Kaiser did. 
¢ Work Ahead—Kaiser still has a few 
unorthodox tricks up his sleeve. He’s 
approached aluminum buyers, so Wal! 
Street stories go, offering contracts to 
supply metal from production facili- 
tics still unbuilt. 
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FOR INSTANCE... 


SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


DELIVERED MILK-| 


that even this “Connoisseur” approves 


From pail to sale, maintaining the farm-fresh 
goodness of milk is a matter of strict sanitation, all 
along the line. Milk off-taste and spoilage are caused 
by bacteria multiplication, and the bacteria count 
can only be kept to safe minimums by the applica- 
tion of sanitizing agents to every piece of milk- 
handling equipment. 

For years, chlorine sanitizers have been the best 
all-round agents for this purpose, and Mathieson 
has long been prominent in their manufacture with 
its widely used Lo-Bax products. And with the re- 


cent introduction of LoBax-21—the new penetrating 
chlorine sanitizer that kills bacteria faster than any 
other commercial bactericide—Mathieson adds an- 
other contribution to the science of milk sanitation. 

The leadership of Mathieson chlorine specialties 
derives from long experience in the manufacture of 
chlorine. A prime producer of this and the other 
important basic heavy chemicals—ammonia, caustic 
soda, soda ash and sulphuric acid—Mathieson also 
supplies over thirty of their allied products with 
assurance of dependability, diversity, and flexibility. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, MATHIESON BUILDING, BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 











because 


NEKOOSA BOND 


@ To assure a cleaner, whiter paper 


for your letterheads, Nekoosa Bond 
is pre-tested for whiteness and bright- 
ness with such modern devices as 
electric eyes and electron tubes. And 
for easy-to-read, easy-to-file business 
and office forms, Nekoosa Bond is 
also available in eleven attractive 
colors. Ask your printer to show 
you samples! 


PAYS TO PLAN WITH YOUR PRINTER! 


This wotermork 
is your assurance 
of pre-tested quality ! 


i 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
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PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 





MERRY-GO-ROUND on GMC truck finds no trouble luring kids as... 


Free Rides Bring Profits 


Camden ice cream distributor uses merry-go-rounds on 
premium basis to boost sales. Result: His business last summer was 
25% better than most of his competitors. 


A couple of years ago, Arthur Rea of 

Camden, N. J., was trying to figure 
out a way to boost his ice cream busi- 
ness. <A distributor for Borden’s ice 
cream ee in the area, he was as bad 
off as his competitors; sales had been 
slipping and sliding ever since World 
War II. 
e Added Attraction—What he needed, 
Rea figured, was an added attraction 
that would pull more small fry to the 
150 ice cream trucks that sold his prod- 
uct in the summer. He thought it 
would be some kind of a premium 
deal—but what? He thought of giving 
away different things like guns, badges, 
bags of marbles with cach ice cream 
purchase. 

None of these, he decided, was quite 
good cnough. What he wanted was 
something that a kid couldn’t buy in 
a store or get free by sending in a box- 
top. He decided to forget the whole 
thing, but the idea continued to nag 
him. 

e Free Rides—All of a sudden it hit 
him: Why not a merry-go-round? He 


could give cach customer one coupon 
for cach pop he bought. Five coupons 
would be good for a ride on the merry- 
go-round, which would come to the 
neighborhood a couple of times a week. 
He was sure that even television and 
Hopalong Cassidy wouldn’t be enough 
to keep most kids away from a merry- 
go-round. 

He was right. Rea’s first merry-go- 
round went on the strects in the middle 
of 1949, and business picked up at 
once, Last week, when Rea finished 
totting up business during the 1950 
season, he could prove that his idea 
had really paid off. It had been a cold 
and rainv summer; other ice cream men 
had ruefully accepted a sales drop of 
as much as below 1949. But 
Rea’s sales were off only 8%, proving 
he did about 25% better than his com- 
petitors. 
¢ Long Preparation—Successful as his 
project turned out to be, it had been 
a long time in the making. “A merry- 
go-round is as old as time,” says Rea, 
“but it took me months to think of 
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using it.” And on top of that, it was 
a tough idea to carry out. Rea’s merry- 
go-round had to be portable, yet inex- 
pensive to make and operate. That 
meant simple design, with as few mov- 
ing parts as possible. 

Since nothing on the market met 
these requirements, Rea started from 
scratch. The first problem was to get 
the right truck chassis; it had to have 
a strong flat bed, with nothing pro- 
truding above the level of the chassis 
frame. He found the answer in 
a General Motors one-and-a-half-ton 
GMC. On the GMC he built a small 
merry-go-round that rode on a special 
pivot but had no motor. An easy spin 
by hand would keep it rolling without 
vibration. 

Rea had special hotses cast in alu- 
minum to save size and weight. Finally, 
he installed an amplifier to play typical 
merry-go-round music over a_loud- 
speaker to attract the youngsters. 
¢ Big Success—Attract them it did— 
so successfully that Rea is now running 
14 merry-go-rounds in connection with 
his ice cream business. At the height of 
the summer season, each carousel was 
playing to as many as 1,400 children a 
day. 

This fact didn’t go unnoticed by 
other. businessmen. Soon Camden laun- 
dries, bakeries, soft-drink men and 
other businesses decided they could use 
the idea themselves. Result: Rea has 
so far sold 16 other merry-go-rounds— 
to individuals who sell rides direct, and 
to companies who use the premium 
deal which Rea himself uses. (Kids 
beg mother to use a certain laundry 
because it means a free merry-go-round 
ride.) Rea can sell the merry-go-rounds 
complete, truck and all, for $4,200 
each—and still make a profit. 
¢ Everybody Rents em—Rea_ also 
rents his own merry-go-rounds for birth- 
day parties, to industrial concerns who 
use them on picnics, and to church 
carnivals. Even politicians use them as 
a substitute for baby-kissing: During 
the last campaign, a candidate for 
sheriff rented one for two months. 
(He got elected.) 

The result of all this is that Rea 
could be in the merry-go-round busi- 
ness in a big way. All his sales and 
outside rental business have come with- 
out his putting in a penny of adver- 
tising. 
¢ Still an Ice Cream Man—But he 
wants to stick to ice cream and usc his 
merry-go-rounds chiefly to boost its sale. 
Since they are doing that, he’s willing to 
Ict it stop there and not take on the 
headaches involved in mass production. 
Right now, thanks mainly to his merry- 
go-rounds, he’s able to spend the winter 
in Florida lying on the beach waiting 
for warm weather up north. He doesn’t 
sce how anybody could want more than 
that. 
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@ A good way to wrap up and forget 
numerous manufacturing problems is 
to combine the all-round ingenuity of a 
good custom molder.and the all-round 
properties of Durez phenolic plastics. 

You may save time and money... 
by-pass finishing operations . . . make 
your product look better and serve bet- 
ter. This king-size fan housing shows 
very well what we mean. 


Through imaginative tooling, the. 


molder made it possible to produce 
both halves of the complete cabinet 
from one single-cavity mold. This ap- 
proach held the tooling period and 
die costs to a minimum. Ingenious 
provision for fitting the pieces to- 
gether produced an easily assembled 
job with. the great rigidity a large port- 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS 


‘i Pres 

PROJECT: Housing for cabinet-type room 
ventilating fan 

CUSTOMER: Chicago Electric Mfg. Co. 

MOLDER: Plastic Molders, Inc. (Chicago) 


MATERIAL: Durez long-flow generel- 
purpose phenolic, mocde color. 


able fan should have. 

Despite its size...it is molded from 
an 18-pound charge, and measures 
20x 23x 14” assembled . . . the Durez 
cabinet has high dimensional stability. 

Durez comes from the mold with a 
beautiful lustrous “molded-in’’ finish 
and seldom requires costly fabrication 
or finishing operations. Its excellent 
mechanical, electrical, and chemical 
properties are available in a wide vari- 
ety of combinations for particular needs. 

Use your molder’s know-how when 
you plan for low-cost, time-saving pro- 
duction. And call on the wide experi-: 
ence of Durez phenolics technicians 
without obligation. 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 4012 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


THAT FIT THE JOB 








Explore 


New Business Frontiers 


with Canadas Ast Cank 


2 NR OF U.S. businessmen are fast realizing 
that in Canada today lies a profit potential undreamed of 
a decade ago. 

There's the oil boom in Alberta . . . newly discovered 
ore in Labrador . . . abundant water power . . . a flourishing 
economy that places Canada fourth among the trading na- 
tions of the world . . . a challenging opportunity to pioneer 
your way to profit in many fields. 

The Bank of Montreal, with offices and an informed staff 
in key U.S. cities, can help you explore this magnificent 
market. As Canada’s first bank, we offer you experience 
gathered through years of on-the-scene familiarity . . . 
backed by resources of over two billion dollars. 


Start your exploration with CANADA TODAY—our 100- 

page booklet that’s full of pertinent information and 

pictures—a handy, pocket-sized guide—a ready refer- 

ence to Canadian facts and figures. For your copy of 

CANADA TODAY, as for all business information, 

write to any of our offices listed here, or to the Business Development 
Department, Bank of Montreal, Place d’Armes, Montreal. 





U.S. OFFICES 
NEW YORK 5: 64 Wall St.—C. T. Auiph, A. St. C. Nichol, F. W. Hunter, Agents 
CHICAGO 3: 27 South La Salle St.—€. B. Lavelle, Manager 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: Bank of Montreal (San Francisco)— 
333 California Street—G. T. Eaton, President 


U. K. OFFICES 


LONDON: 47 Threadneedle St., E.C.2 9 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 








Bank oF MONTREAL 


Canadas First Gank ai 


In Canada since 1817 
| In the U.S. since 1859 
Wore than S50 Branches across Canada 
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MONTREAL 

















WHAT THE B of M HAS TO MEET ITS OBLIGATIONS: 


CASH The B of M has cash in its 
vaults and money on deposit vith an Ei 
the Bank of Canada amounting to $ 225,417,399.97 


MONEY in the form of notes of, -:; = 
cheques on, and deposits with other 
MOON Casal Ge ite hig ie 150,987 587.73 
INVESTMENTS: ‘The B of M has i 
over a billion dollars invested in 
high-grade government bonds and 
other public securities, which have a 
ready market. Listed on the Bank's 
books at a figure not greater than 
their market value, they amount to 
The B of M has other invest- 
ments representing mainly short- 
term credits to industry. These in- 
vestments are carried at 


CALL LOANS: The B of M has 
call loans which are fully protected #¥* 
by quickly saleable securities. These 


loans amountto. . . . . . « 


1,030,048,602.81 





128,050,593.19 


67,972,396.98 


QUICKLY AVAILABLE RESOURCES = The re- 
sources listed above, which can quickly be turned 
intp cash, cover 76% of all that the Bank owes 
to the public. These “quick assets” amount to . . $1,602,476,580.68 


LOANS: During the year, many 
millions of dollars have been lent to 
business and industrial enterprises 
for production of every kind —to 
farmers, fishermen, lumbermen and 
ranchers—to citizens in all walks of 
life, and to Provincial and Munici- 
pal Governments and School Dis- 
tricts. These loans now amountto . 528,032,366.17 
BANK BUILDINGS: In hamlets, 

villages, towns and large cities from 
coast to coast the B of M serves its 
customers at 563 offices. The value 
of the buildings owned by the Bank, 
together with furniture and equip- 
ment, is shown on its books at 18,450,760.31 
OTHER ASSETS: These chiefly rep- 
resent liabilities of customers for 
commitments made by the Bank on 
their behalf, covering foreign and 
domestic trade transactions 


ia a 


41,569,661.76 


TOTAL RESOURCES WHICH THE B of M 
« $2,190,529.368.92 


HAS TO MEET ITS OBLIGATIONS . 





The Facts Behind the Figures 


1950 
WHAT THE B of M OWES TO OTHERS: si 


DEPOSITS: While many business 
firms, manufacturers, merchants, 
farmers and people in every type of __ 4 
business have substantial deposits 
with the B of M, the larger part of 
the money on deposit with the Bank 
is the savings of well over a million 
private citizens. The total of all de- 





posits is $2,062,597,786.09 
OTHER LIABILITIES: Miscellane- 

ous items, representing mainly com- <9 

mitments undertaken by the Bank 

on behalf of customers in their for- 

eign and domestic trade transactions 40,432,874.53 


TOTAL OF WHAT THE B of M OWES ITS 
DEPOSITORS AND OTHERS. . . . . $2,103,030,660.62 


TO PAY ALL IT OWES, THE B of M HAS 
TOTAL RESOURCES, AS SHOWN ON THE 
LEFT SIDE OF THIS STATEMENT, 
AMOUNTING TO . . . . « « « « © _2,190,529,368.92 


WHICH MEANS THAT THE B of M HAS 

RESOURCES, OVER AND ABOVE WHAT 

IT OWES, AMOUNTING TO. . . . . $__87,498,708.30 
Se 


This figure of $87,498,708.30 is made up of money subscribed by 
the shareholders and, to some extent, of profits which have from 
time to time been ploughed back into the: business to broaden the 
Bank's services and to give added protection for the depositors. 


EARNINGS— After paying all overhead expenses, 
including staff salaries, bonuses and contributions 
to the Pension Fund, and after making provision 
for contingencies, and tor depreciation of Bank 
premises, furniture and equipment, the B of M 
reports earnings for the twelve months ended 


October 31st, 1950,0f .-. 5. . ss «© 6. § 9,S36 S97. 
Provision for Dominion Income Tax and Provin- 

cial Taxes Naa Ups es Sie ath 3,594,000.00 
Leaving Net Earnings of ... . . . . . . $ _5,942,897.69 
This amount was distributed as follows: 

Dividends to Shareholders . . . . ....$ 3,600,000.00 
Balance to Profit and Loss Account 2,342,897 .69 





CANADA'S FIRST BANK HOLDS 
LARGEST CANADIAN SAVINGS 


Canadians have mere savings in the B of M than in 
any other bank. Canada’s First Bank holds total de- 
posits of more than $2 billion ... and the larger part 
of this money is held for well over a million Canadians 
in every walk of life—confident people who know the 
value inherent in 133 years of solid growth. 
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LANCASTER BOND 


100% COTTON FIBRE 
USA 





Lancaster Bond and its matching, quick- 
sealing companion Lancaster Envelope 
© Bond, are the truly fine 100% new-cotton- 
§ fibre stationery papers preferred by so many 
American enterprises. Lancaster Bond as- 
sures a 100-year-and-longer life for impor- 
tant documents, policies, deeds, certificates, 
etc. 

Lancaster Bond is available through your 
printer, lithographer, engraver, and leading 
paper merchants throughout the United 
States. Ask for it by name. 


FREE SAMPLE PORTFOLIO. Write on your 
business letterhead for free 
portfolio containing represent- 
ative group of all new-cotton- 
fibre Gilbert Quality Papers, 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, 
Established 1887, Menasha, 


Wisconsin. 


4% 


TITANIUM ORE from Lac Tio deposit goes by train to Havre St. Pierre, then by 
oreboat down the St. Lawrence to the new smelting plant at Sorel. 


Ba rien 


RAILROAD cuts through 27 mi. of wilderness to link Lac Tio mines with river port. 


Short Road to Titanium 


U.S. companies use new process to smelt ore from Canadian 
deposit—the largest in the world. Technique recovers titanium oxides 
fast, also produces high-grade iron for Canada’s steel mills. 


This weck, at Sorel, Que., the first 
of five new-type electric furnaces was 
processing titanium ore from the im- 
mense Lac Tio (Que.) deposits (BW 
—Sep.18'48,p128). This marks the 
commercial birth of a joint venture in 
the titanium field by two big metals 
companics—Kennecott Copper Corp. 
and New Jersev Zinc Co. It is a 
project that has vital economic and 
strategic significance. 
¢ Biggest Source—The ore comes from 
the largest known deposit of titanium 


in the world. The processing tech- 
nique, worked out by New Jersey Zinc 
metallurgists, marks a new approach to 
smelting. It makes the recovery of 
titanium oxides easy and at the same 
time produces a high-grade pig iron 
from the Canadian ore. 

Strategically, the exploitation of Lac 
Tio will eventually end our dependence 
on overseas sources for titanium-bearin 
matcrials—such as the black sands of 
India. The new processing technique 
will make more titanium oxide avail- 
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able for use as nants which is now 
in heavy yma or for transformation 
into titanium metal, which will soon 
be big ee armament and super- 
alloys. pig iron ob- 
tained in see pow ntnd smeltin 
will be useful to the Canadian stee 
economy. 

¢ Money and Time—The project repre- 
sents an investment of well over $30- 
million. Kennecott carries two-thirds, 
New Jersey Zinc one-third. They both 
also invested a lot of time. It took 
many months to solve the transporta- 
tion and processing problems. Con- 
verting the mining and metallurgical 
enginecrs’ ideas from blueprints to com- 
mercial structures required the special- 
ist knowledge of the Fraser-Brace 
Companies, a firm of design engineers 
and constructors, who built the ore rail- 
road (map, page 42) and the smelting 
plant. 

The three-company brain pool not 
only had to work out efficient methods 
of mining, it also had to put a railroad 
thrdugh a wilderness, build shipping 
terminals, and work out a new approach 
to electric-furnace smelting. On top of 
that, power demands are so great that 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co. had 
to construct a 40-mi., 220,000-v. trans- 
mission line to supply about 120,000 
kw. of electrical energy—more than 
10% of Shawinigan’s present generat- 
ing capacity. 


|. Raw Material 


The development resulted from the 
discovery in 1941 of ilmenite ore in 
the Allard Lake region of northeastern 
Quebec. Workable open-pit deposits 
of over 125-million tons were proved 
up by 1946. The deposits contain 
35% titanium dioxide and about 40% 
iron. 

The new deposits were first publi- 
cized in 1948. At that time they were 
hailed as a potential answer to the 
import problem. Because the new 
smelting technique makes titanium re- 
covery simpler, it adds greatly to the 
value of the find. 

In 1949 the United States consumed 
511,000 tons of ilmenite ore, which 
had a titanium dioxide content of 268,- 
000 tons. In the same period 324,000 
tons of ore, representing about 63% 
of our consumption requirements, were 
imported, mainly from the black sand 
beaches at the southern tip of India. 
In 1948 we consumed 565,000 tons of 
ore, of which about 43% was im- 
ported. 

Major domestic sources of ilmenite 
are located in North Carolina, Virginia, 
Florida, and New York. The New 
York deposit of National Lead Co. at 
Tahawus is presently the largest pro- 
ducer in the world. It produces about 
250,000 tons of ilmenite per year, con- 
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HIYA 
help build h 


Pass i 


HERE is one class of equipment that takes terrific day-after-day 
"eae and that is highway construction machinery. 

Tractors, for instance, and trucks, ditch-diggers, power-shovels, 
cranes, road-rollers and other equipment must always be ready to 
roll to meet time and cost estimates. 

Many manufacturers of road-building equipment have, for years, 
built in Hyatt Roller Bearings to assure smoother operating effi- 
ciency and to add longer life to the equipment. 

In this, as in other fields, Hyatt Roller Bearings are preferred for 
their dependable performance. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 








CP \UNIOR 
MONOVEYOR 


Assures Overhead Handling 


Za Maximum Economy 


is constructed of stenderdized 
precision made componentf, mass 
produced for maximum economy. 
The selection of these components 
is sufficiently wide to permit full 
flexibility 


Line friction has been reduced. In- 
clines may be steeper and minimum 
allowable radii are substantially 
less than they ere with the standard 
conventional overhead conveyor. 


For details and specifications, write 
for Bulletin JM-1. 


ey 


4610 NANCY AVE. « DETROIT 12, MICH, 
OFFICES 0 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
te t= ee ee 


44 





taining about 45% or 112,000 tons of 
titanium dioxide. 

¢ Reserves—The Allard Lake develop- 
ment, with a production capacity of 
550,000 tons of ore a year, containin 
190,000 tons of titanium dioxide, wil 
produce 59% more dioxide than the 
present output at Tahawus. What's 
more, the reserves of the dioxide at 
Allard Lake exceed those at ‘Tahawus 
by at least 37-million tons. The Allard 
Lake capacity will also represent 107% 
of the 1949 U.S. consumption in terms 
of ore tonnage and 71% in terms of 
titanium dioxide content. 


ll. Transport and Processing 


As part of the project, a 27:mi. rail- 
road has been built from the ¢mall St. 
Lawrence River port of Havre St. 
Pierre to the mines, which are located 
on, a wooded, lake-studded plateau for- 
merly accessible only by air. ‘The rail- 
road goes through a 700-ft.: tunnel, 
crosses 12 mi. of swampy ground and 
two rivers. 

The new treatment plant, located on 
the south bank of the St. Lawrence, 
48 mi. northeast of Montreal, will 
handle 550,000 tons of ilmenite ore a 
year when it reaches full-scale produc 
tion in the summer of 1952. Its usable 
products will be 250,000 tons a year 
of slag, containing more than 70% 
titanium dioxide, and 200,000 tons a 
year of high-grade iron. 

Quebec Iron & Titanium Corp. is 
going to operate both the mines and 
the treatment plant. QI&T’ is jointly 
owned by Kennecott and the New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co. 
¢Low Waste—Initially, QI&T will 
ship the slag output of the plant to 
pigment producers in the U.S. Fur- 
ther processing there will yield titanium 
dioxide. At present over 99% of this 
dioxide output is used as a white pig- 
ment—the whitest known—in paints, 
paper, and rubber. Demand for tita- 
nium pigment is now at an all-time 
high. 

The iron will probably be sold to 
Canadian steel producers. While only 
a byproduct in the smelting operation, 
iron output will nevertheless be enough 
to supply about 6% of Canadian semi- 
finished stee! production. Also the 
Sorel plant could casily be converted 
itself to produce high-quality semi- 
finished steel. It’s possible that a rolling 
mill or foundry may be added to the 
plant. Potential expansion of the plant 
was taken into account when the design 
work was being done. 


Hl. Ore Treatment 


OI&T will mine ore at the rate 
of 3,000 tons a day for the seven warm 


months of the year when the St. Law-. 


rence is open for shipping. The orc 


will go through a preliminary crushing 
operation and will be loaded into 
10,000-ton-capacity Liberty ships at 
Havre St. Pierre. At Sorel a tower un- 
loader will discharge the ore from the 
ships, and a belt conveyor will carry it to 
stockpiles. Subsequently, the ore will 
be picked up by a reclaiming crane and 
belt-conveyed to dryers, then it will be 
crushed, carefully weighed, and mixed 
with coal. It is then fed into the elec- 
tric furnaces. 

When heated to a temperature of 
1,500C to 1,700C, the iron in the 
ore reduces and separates from the slag, 
which floats to the surface. After the 
sulphur content of the iron is reduced 
in one of two conventional electric arc 
tilting furnaces, the remaining  high- 
grade iron is cast into ingots. ‘The 
slag is cast into small blocks and 
crushed before shipment. 


IV. Furnaces 


The five stationary smelting furnaces 
are a departure from normal electric- 
furnace design. ‘They are box-shaped 
instead of cylindrical, making for larger 
capacity. ‘lhe furnaces are continuously 
fed. They will operate the year around, 
each treating about 300 tons of ore a 
day. 

These five furnaces are the first to 
be used for the large-scale clectric 
smelting of titaniferrous ore with the 
intent of recovering the titanium oxide. 
In the past, titamum oxide and iron 
have been separated cither by a com- 
bination of mechanical and chemical 
processes or by a normal sincliting 
process where only the iron was recov- 
ered; the titanium oxide was discarded 
in the slag. 
¢ Low Flux—The smelting of such ores 
has always required adding large 
amounts of flux to counteract the thick- 
ening of the slag caused by the presence 
of the titanium. The flux diluted the 
slag and lowered titanium content so 
that recovery of the titanium was not 
economical. The key to the OQI&T 
process is to contro] the conditions of 
the charge composition in the furnace 
so that little or no flux has to be added. 
This gives both a titanium-rich slag, 
suitable for further processing, and 
marketable iron. 

The sulphur content of the iron 
from the main furnace is high because 
so little flux is used. That’s why the 
two smaller electric are tilting furnaces 
are needed. 

The controlled conditions of the 
smelting operation will also produce 
carbon monoxide gas. It will be used 
for plant heating, ore drying, and other 
operations. ‘The Sorel plant, unlike 
conventional smelters, will make use 
of all its products; it won't encounter 
any major problem in the disposal of 
waste. 
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How to get 





under Control 












MILITARY AND/OR CIVILIAN 





Inventories 





Two “scarce-material” problems already 
face most manufacturers: 
On military orders — exact needs for parts and ma- 
terials must be projected on the basis of actual 
production schedules, and separately recorded. 


On civilian orders — use of scarce materials may be 
curtailed, allocations made to most needed lines, 
inventories kept within “controlled” limits. 





Controlling Inventories is Our Business 


During World War II, Remington Rand was the leading 
supplier of Inventory Control Systems to American busi- 
ness. Then, as today, we were the only supplier able to 
analyze your needs on a completely impartial basis—then 
supply the right solution based on manual or machine sys- 
tems, or a judicious combination of both. 


Your Solution Will Be A Proved-in-Use Pian 
This is no time for trial and error. Any system or systems 
you use for inventory control should already have proved 
successful in actual use in companies similar to yours and 
under closely similar circumstances. No systems source in 
the world today can even approach the variety of inventory 
control experience Remington Rand offers you. 


Free — information On How To Handle 
‘Controlled inventories’’ 


The Systems and Methods Research Department of 
Remington Rand studies government directives from the 
standpoint of how industry can comply with all require- 
ments with maximum efficiency. Summaries of their rece 
ommendations are then rushed to Remington Rand offices 
throughout the country. As a qualified executive, you can 
get the same data by checking with your local Remington 
Rand office. Or write to us at Room 1708, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10 — on your business letterhead please! 
No charge, of course. 








A Few Examples of What We Mean 


«Manual Method. What to 
order... when... and how 
much .. . all summarized for 
fast action... when you have 
a Kardex Visible system of 
Inventory Control, with 
forms, signals, charting de 
vices tailored to fit your exe 
act requirements, 





Dual Method. Remington Rand Punched-Card Machines and 
Kardex Visible. Machines produce inventory data at incredible 
speed. Kardex trans/ates data into convenient chart form for 
effective administrative control, ‘ 





When We Say... 
. &e 
pvr” 


Remington. Fland. 


" 


For your needs we have no reason 
te recommend anything but 
the right machines and systems. 


We make them ail 














ES “ 





j 
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Machine Method. When vol- 
ume paperwork is your prob- 
lem, Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Machines proce 
ess thousands of cards per hour, 
automatically produce sume 
maries and breakdowns days or 
weeks faster than might other 
wise be possible. 




















FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


16,000 LIVES LOST IM FIRES 


Every 24 hours, an average of 
27 victims comprise a tragic, 
nationwide loss because certain 
buildings fail to provide safety 
from FIRE. The corrective? In- 
stall Grose Automatic Sprink- 
fers to discover and stop FIRE. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


BIND LOOSE LEAF RECORDS 
IN YOUR OWN OFFICE THE 


Low cost (dn) war! 


Liberty Binders —for all loose leaf records 
will put your valuable records in neat, 
orderly book form for rapid reference. 
Unit consists of two steel-strong Masonite 
covers with piano type aluminum hinge for 
unlimited wear and protection —plus two 
Liberty Self-Locking Posts in wide range 
of lengths, each extendable 50%. Semi- 
permanent screw posts optional. 12 stock 
sizes. Special size binders made to order 
any quantity. Catalog on request. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


atborn St 


i * 


CLAY MODEL. First step in redesigning Royal’s portable was to strip the typewriter of 
all covering, “sculpt” a new outside in clay. This speeded up the job. 





BEFORE AND AFTER. Old model (left) looked too boxy. New one (right) gives 
heavier, more streamlined effect. Clay use saves months of design time. 


Clay Replaces Blueprints 


COMPARISON of clay model (foreground) 
and painted mock-up highlights shortcom- 
ings, suggests improvements. 


You don’t redesign a typewriter over- 
night. It usually takes anywhere from 
a vear to a year and a half. But Roya! 
‘Typewriter Co., Inc., did it in seven 
months—by redesigning its designing 
methods. 

Last March, Royal decided to revamp 
its Quict Deluxe portable typewriter 
to catch the Christmas trade. The 
company had no complaints about the 
works inside. But the outside looked 
boxy and high. What Royal wanted 
was a Chevrolet that looked like a 
Cadillac-a bulkier typewriter with lux 
urv lines. ‘The company gave Lippin- 
cott & Margulies, Inc., the redesign- 
ing job. 
¢ Mock-Up—L&M turned to sculptur- 
ing, an old art already revived by car 
designers. The designers threw out 
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SALES TRAINING MADE 


CONFERENCES RECORDED 
TEMPORARILY...OR MADE 


Only the New AMPRO TAPE RECORDER 


OFFERS YOU ALL THIS AT THE 
WORLD’S LOWEST PRICE! 


ov Records Anything... v Compact, lightweight... 
Plays Back Instantly! weighs 17 Ibs.! 

v Keep Tape or Erase v¥ 2 Full Hours on 
for Re-use! one 7” reel! 

v Easy to Operate... v 90 Day Guarantee 
Learn in 5 Minutes! By Amprol 


This invaluable new business aid is-one petty cash investment 
that'll pay blue chip dividends for you! 

Simplest to operate—most economical, too, the amazing new 
Ampro Tape Recorder puts 2 full hours on one 7” reel—plays 
it all back immediately, if you wish. Keep your recorded tape 
permanently or erase over and over for re-use. And you can 
carry the Ampro Tape Recorder with ease—weighs just 17 Ibs. 
—compact, attractive carrying case makes it easy to store, too! 

You'll find dozens of uses for this new, lowest cost tape 
recorder including dictation. Compare it... write now! 


LOW COST DICTATION ACCESSORIES 


Complete 
Use the instant-stop switch on the Ampro 


Tape Recorder for dictation. For even Mail Coupon...Write Now! 
greater convenience, an Ampro foot switch 


and earphone is available at slight extra cost. 





Ampro Corporation BW-12-50 i 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. i 
1 
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AMIE new Ampeo Tape Recorder for busiaess use. 





AMPRO CORPORATION 
(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) SO, NGMé.cccccccccccccccccncvssescecesseceseseesers 


8mm Cameras and Projectors Slide Projectors 
16mm Sound-on-film Tape Recorders 
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There's a busy little chemical 
plant working away inside 
every metal smokestack, mak- 
ing trouble and expense for 
the unwary owner. 

Dilute acids, formed when 
the carbon and sulfur com- 
pounds present in the flue gases 
dissolve in moisture, gnaw into 
vulnerable metals like a rat 
attacks cheese. The only sure 

protection against this corro- 
sive threat is to use a resistant 
material . . . and you'll find it 
in Byers Wrought Iron. Users 
have reported doubled, tripled, 
and even quadrupled stack 
life when they switched to this 
material. If stack maintenance 
is helping to drain away your 
profits, by all means: investi- 
gate wrought iron. 


Corrosion costs you more 
than wrought iron 


Your smoke stack is only one 
of the many applications 
where corrosion costs more 
than wrought iron. For a brief 
“how-where-why” story, ask 
for the ABC’s of Wrought 
Iron. A. M. “— Company, 
Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WROUGHT IRON 





fancy figuring and laborious drawings. 
Instead, they undressed three of the 
old machines, used the frames as the 
foundation for “sculpting” a new type- 
writer in clay. Within a month, L&M 
had a basic design. 

The typewriters, restyled in clay, 
went to Royal's plant at Hartford, 
Conn. Engineers there put the type- 
writers on a turntable. Royal engineers 
and L&M designers studied them from 
every angle to iron out bugs. When one 
of the three models was approved, 
Royal engincers translated it into a wood 
model. Royal then handed back the 
wood model to L&M with suggestions 
for minor changes. 

This stylist-to-engineer-to-stylist proc- 
ess was repeated several times until 
Royal got what it was looking for. By 
late summer, Royal engineers had blue- 
pe and the plant was tooling up. 

v carly September, only seven months 
after Royal had signed a contract with 
L&M, the first production models came 
off the assembly line. 
¢ Improvements—Design changes are 
easy to spot. The typewriter is wider 
at the top of the keyboard, and low- 
cred almost to table top so that the 
tubber legs don’t show. The front 
of the frame is continuous, with the 
space bar set within. The opening for 
the kevs is larger, more nearly square. 
And the keys are all plastic without 
metal frames. 
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Brush Development Co. bought Fax- 
film Co., Cleveland, to expand its line 
of surface-studying instruments that 
show the characteristics of a matcrial 
surface, such as stecl. Faxfilm’s device 
duplicates a reverse replica of a surface 
in clear plastic, gives a magnified three- 
dimensional picture of the surface when 
shown through a micro-projector. 

& 
A new auto-cushion design of L. A. 
Young Spring & Wire Corp. cuts use 
of critical materials. Stapling coil 
springs to Masonite Presdwood frames 
saves more than 25% in stecl. Coating 
the springs with tiny rayon fibers elimi- 
nates wrappings of imported burlap. 

e 


Cutbacks in styrene allocations from 
23-million Ib. to 17-million Ib. will 
bring the wolf to the doors of at least 
a third of the plastic injection-molders, 
savs the Society of the Plastics Indus- 
trv. 

: e 

St. Regis Paper Co. is putting $30- 
million into plant cxpansion in the 
Southeast. This means its northern 
mills won't have to supply southern 
plants, can use all their expensive im- 
ported pulp themselves. 


MULTIPLE ASSEMBLIES of TV tube 
parts, redesigned by Volkert, become . . 


Fes 


ONE-PIECE, mass-produced TV tube com- 
ponents that cost less, perform better. 


Small Operator Stars 
In Redesign Problems 


The big fellow often overlooks one 
important cost-cutting factor: the little 
fellow. The owner of a small contract 
shop has a low overhead. If he has a 
ficxible, fast-thinking staff, he can do 
more than just make a good living for 
himself. ‘The small operator can also 
come up with ideas that the big fellow 
can put to work. 

John Volkert Metal Stampings, Inc., 
of Queens Village, Long Island, is 
showing what a small supplier who un- 
derstands production can do. 
¢ Fast Growth—l'ifteen years ago, 
John Volkert and Jack Kleinoder in- 
vested $50 to set up partnership in a 
cellar shop. ‘Today, they are nearing 
a S$1-million-a-vear business. Their out- 
fit consists of 100 men and four brass 
hats. It is the primary independent 
supplicr of metal parts for TV picture 
tubes, sccond only to RCA in that 
field. Last year, Volkert turned out 
about 13S-million precision stampings 
for T'V manufacturers and at the same 
time did a good business in precision 
dicmaking. 

Vhis week, the company was heading 
into a new job for Uncle Sam: It has 
subcontracted to produce about 675,000 
precision stampings a month. 

e Sales Talk—Volkert’s big sales argu- 
ment is the dollar savings it can make 
through smart cngincering and clever 
die design. ‘They cite cases: 

eA manufacturer thought that a 
certain metal base required five hand- 
press operations. Volkert demonstrated 
that it can be done on a single pro- 
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it won’t go in one ear 


the other 


when you send a telegram 


Clear—concise—direct—a telegram 
never forgets—never forces snap decisions— 
never makes you guess what the other 
man said. You can refer to the written 
record again and again. Compare this orderly 
method with notes scribbled under the 
pressure of hurried conversations— 
and you'll always use telegrams! 














this de luxe corrugated prepak* 


Delivers goods to user factory-packed 

.conveys the impression of a quality product...is 
outstanding in display...is attractively printed in 
light brown ink on blue embossed board .. . identifies, 
describes, sells the product...features the maker’s 
name...insures against damage...saves one-third in 
packaging costs. Apply package action to your 
product and increase sales. Consult 
Hinde & Dauch, Executive Offices, 


5007 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Write For The H & D 11-Volume “Little Packaging Library.” 


FACTORIES AND SALES serene 1: Beltimore * Bulfoio © Chicago * Clevelond * Detroit * Gloucester, NJ. © Hoboben, N. J. © Konsos 
lene. * Richmond, Vo. * Sondushy, Otic * St. Loum * Wotertown, Moss, SALES OFFICES IM: Abron * Bottle Creek 

* Foirfieid, Conn © Findioy, Ohio * Greensboro * Indionopolis * Miami 

odeiphia © Pitteburgh © Reading, Po * Reonobe, Vo. * Rochester * Toledo * Worcester, 

pe 1 CARADA, HINDE & DAUCH PRPER (CO. OF CANADA, LID. Toronto * Montreot * Chathom * Colgory * HMolifox * Homiiton 
Kitchener * London * Peterborough * Quebec * Regina © St john, N. B © St Johns Newfourdiond * Vorcouver * Winnipeg 
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gressive die—with considerable savings, 
greater output, closer tolerances. 

¢ The company redesigned other 
stamped parts for I'V tubes. Result: 
Stamping on a progressive die—in which 
a series of operations is performed con- 
secutively—can be done at a saving of 
48% to 60%. 

¢ Making things in one unit in- 
stead of small assemblies climinates 
separate pieces and welding. This has 
sliced costs as much as 58%. 

e Unusual forming methods are 
used. In one case, flat stock is trimmed 
into shape and formed with a lock 
seam in one pass. This does away with 
expensive stainless tubing, cuts costs 
50%. 

e The firm studies new ideas in 

welding and assembly of tiny parts. 
Its enginecrs are now producing grid 
and anode assemblies on ingenious in- 
dexing fixtures. In these assemblies 
din-size projections are spaced angu- 
arly within plus or minus 1 deg. on a 
tubular piece smaller than a fountain 
pen’s barrel. (In the works is a com- 
pletely automatic machine to do this 
job.) 
e Experts—Volkert produces parts to 
tolerances of less than 0.002 in., keeps 
rejects at less than 2%. This isn’t easy, 
considering that the parts can run 
about 8,000 to the pound. 

The secret lies in a thorough knowl- 
edge of dicmaking—plus flexibility and 
enginccring imagination. Both partners 
were expert tool- and diemakers: Volkert 
started with Frank J. Quigan, Inc.; 
Kleinoder with Mergenthaler Linotype 
Co. Their original plan was to sell their 
die-making knowledge to industry, use 
their shop to work on improved die 
matcrials and unusual progressive dics 
that could be easily adapted to high- 
production presses. Back in 1943 they 
were pioncers in the National Tool & 
Dic Manufacturers Assn., formed to 
build up the subcontracting business. 

Later, as the company prospered, 
they came up with another idea: Why 
not use their dic-making knowledge to 
make stampings on a contract basis and 
get into the parts-supply business? The 
idea was sound. Business reached a 
wartime peak of $400,000 a year, 
dropped to $200,000 in 1946, then 
started climbing again. 

Volkert sold on the basis that it 
could help the big user reduce compo- 
nent-parts costs, meet fast delivery 
schedules, cut down rejects. 
¢ Jackpot—But the big break came with 
television. Volkert started off with a 
modest weekly output of 20 sets of ‘TV 
tube parts. At first it used the experi- 
mental designs submitted by big-com- 
pany engineers. But redesign and better 
die work upped the firm’s output to 
30,000 sects a week by 1949. ‘Today it 
is turning out more than 100,000 sets 
a week. 
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Motor Wheelbarrow 


S&S Vending Machine Co. has a 
motorized wheelbarrow, called Pow-R- 
Barrow. It can pull a full load up a 
40% grade, the company says. 

The air-cooled engine, mounted un- 
der the barrow bed, drives through a 
V-belt and pulley directly to the tire 
tread. Cylinder compression brakes on 
downgrades. On level ground, Pow-R- 
Barrow runs at a comfortable walking 
pace. All controls are on the right 
handle. 

S&S says Pow-R-Barrow doesn’t elim- 
inate men on a job, but it makes work 
easicr and smooths the flow of ma- 
terials. 

e Source: S&S Vending Machine Co., 
San Jose, Calif. 
e Price: about $121 retail. 


How Thick Is Thin? 


Federal Products’ Model 644 Porta- 
ble Thickness Gauge for checking sheet 
- steel is accurate to the nearest 0.001 in. 

You slip the gauge over the sheet and 
release a retraction lever. Spring-loaded 
upper and lower anvils grip and hold 
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will YOURS lose weight 
when the 








Only a cash register loses weight for 
lack of exercise. Looking now to 
next summer, will your cash register 
suffer from lack of business— 
because you're not air-conditioned? 

Now is the time to insure next 
summer's profits by installing air 
conditioning. Your Worthington 


distributor can give you an attrac- 


tive price. 

Follow the Lead of the Largest 
Selected for such large installations 
as J.C. Penney stores, Quebec House 
Apartments in Washington, Burl- 
ington Mills in North Carolina— 


Worthington also makes small 
“package” units for small shops, 
eating places and offices. 

Worthington users say Worthing- 
ton equipment works best because 
it’s all made . . . not just assembled 

. by Worthington.* 

And Worthington’s over-50-year 
experience in air conditioning and 
refrigeration is balanced by your 
local distributor’s engineering ex- 
perience. (See Classified Telephone 
Directory). Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Air Con- 
ditioning and Refrigeration Divi- 
sion, Harrison, New Jersey. 


— Lima 
SF Po » —= 
SLAIN, AWS 


AIR ere ag AND REFRIGERATION 
The Only Complete Line .. . Always the Corre@ Recommendation 
srtingon nats nro el onpoth-—compténr, den ages, i 





pumps— for ? 7 


ed d systems or unit conditioners than any other manufacturer. 
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Top-Flight 
Business 


TWA’s new, fast, all-cargo ‘Sky Merchant’ 


Fleet speeds your shipments to importent 
markets in U.S. and overseas. 


Experienced shippers know the smartest 
| way to ship is via dependable TWA Aill- 
cargo “Sky Merchants.” 

Direct routes and connections serve 
more than 60 important market centers 
in the U. S. All-cargo flights overseas 
every week end, as well as frequent 
flights direct to London, Frankfurt, Paris, 
Zurich, Geneva, Milan, Rome. 


Check these 
outstanding advantages: 


1. Save shipping time. 
2. Obtain faster, wider distribution. 
3. Replenish stocks practically over- 
night. 
4. Reduce risk of pilferage, damage, 
loss. 
5. Save costs on crating and insur- 
ance. 
6. Receive careful, dependable 
handling of all shipments by 
TWA cargo specialists. 
7. Andremember,TWA service meets 
the urgency of every emergency. 
Make a memo—NOW-—to phone TWA 
(Trans World Airlines) for information, 
rates, schedules, quick pick-up service. 
Request interesting folder from Cargo 
Sales Manager, TWA, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


WN ens All TWA flights cerry 
‘ Air Meil and Air 
Cargo. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
& S.M.> EUROPE > AFRICA-ASIA 
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the gauge perpendicular to the stecl sur- 
face. ‘Then you read the measurement 
on the dial indicator. 

¢ Source: Federal Products Corp., 1144 
Eddy St., Providence 1, R. I. 

¢ Price: $100. 


Weatherproof Hoist 


Detroit Mechanical Hoist Corp. says 
its hoist for dump trucks, called the 
Dube Mechanical Hoist, is efficient in 
almost any weather. Unlike hydraulic 
hoists, this one has no fluid to congeal 
or thin out with weather changes. 

The hoist runs from a conventional 

power takcoff on the truck engine, has 
a 600-to-1 gear reduction. arrangement. 
Direct power for the hoisting arms is 
transmitted through a cam and _ roller 
combination. DME claims that the 
hoist handles anv dumping angles up 
to 60 deg., won't ship, and is self-lock- 
ing at any angle. 
e Source: Detroit Mechanical Hoist 
Corp., 3502 W. Fort St., Detroit 16. 
e Price: $380 for 14-ton truck model 
(price varices with truck sizes). 


Shredded Plastic Filter 


Goodyear ‘Vire & Rubber Co. has 
developed an air filter made of shredded 
plastic. ‘Vhe filter is so efficient, the 
company says, that it traps and holds 
the microscopic solids in cigarette 
smoke. It is designed for hot-air fur- 
naces and air-conditioning units. 

Goodvear shreds a thin plastic film 
into a porous mass, then places it ina 
metal frame. As air flows through, the 
plastic picks up an electrostatic charge. 
‘Thus air friction makes the filter scelf- 
charging in operation. And it’s the 
clectrostatic charge, of course, that 
catches dust, soot, and smoke particles. 

Goodvear savs its filter collects dirt 
throughout the whole porous mass. And 
unlike conventional filters, this one 
can be cleaned in water containing a 
detergent and put back in place. 

e Source: Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio (for plastic material 
only). 
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An asphalt mixer with replaceable 
bolted sections is available from Stand- 
ard Steel Corp., 5001 Boyle Ave., Los 
Angeles 58. 

® 
Fluorescent-coated paper, called Vclva- 
Glo, comes in cight basic colors, glows 
in ordinary daylight, takes letterpress, 
offset, lithograph, and silk-screen print- 
ing. It’s made by Radiant Color Co., 
392 Bleeker St., New York City 14. 

s 
Manco 15, a 15-in. bolt cutter, docs the 
work of a standard 18-in. cutter, while 
costing and weighing less, according to 
the manufacturer, Manco Mfg. Co., 
Bradley, Ill. Price: $7.50. 

e 
Nonskid tray made by Du Cor Co., Los 
Angeles, simplifies carving. Removable 
stainless pins fit in the tray, hold roast 
or fowl securely. Price: $5.95 and $9.95. 

e 
Explosive gases can be checked accu- 
rately with an explosionproof, portable, 
7-lb. analyzing imstrument, made by 
Lor-Ann Instrument Co., Jersey City, 
N.. J. 


Plug-in Spot for Autos 


You can throw light on maps, street num- 
bers, and flat tires by plugging this powerful 
car spotlight into the cigarette lighter 
socket. ‘The 4-in.-diameter sealed beam 
unit, made by General Electric, produces 
45,000 candle power. The light has a pistol- 
grip handle, a thumb switch, and an 11-ft. 
cord. About 8-in. long, the light will fit 
in the glove compartment. Chrysler sells 
it for $7.95 under the name Mopar, but 
General Motors is also distributing it to 
dealers as an accessory. 
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Century 40 horsepower, type SC motor driving an 
induced draft fan for a stack. 


From 


Line of Electric Motors 
You Can Select 


r current supply 


cteristics 


© Rig ht Kind_:- match you 


our load chara 
oe ~ ioctl onl | ospheric hazards 
Rig ht Protection —sri~ atm 


o 400 horsepower’ 


a wide range of kinds, types and sizes 
of Century motors makes it possible to select 
a standard motor to meet the requirements 
of all popular applications. 


They are available for both AC and DC 
current—high, normal and low torque char- 
acteristics. Types are also available for 
applications requiring varying speeds and 
reversing direction of rotation. 


To protect against atmospheric hazards, 
Century motors are enclosed in open rated 
drip proof, splashproof, totally enclosed fan 
cooled and explosion proof frames. Many 
types are available with vertical and flange 
mountings as well as standard horizontal 


Century 150 horsepower, type SC motor driving a 
two-stage centrifugal pump in a city water plant. 


bases. 


Specify Century motors for all your electric 
power requirements. 


Popular sizes and standard ratings are generally 
available from factory and branch office stocks. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 
1806 Pine Street, Saint Louis 3, Missouri 


Two Century 75 horsepower SC high torque motors vo Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


driving refrigeration compressors. 
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HERE'S WHAT YOU'LL FIND OUT! 

















OWLS 


provide valuable space, quickly and at low cost, as 


FACTORIES - WAREHOUSES - MACHINE SHOPS - STORAGE BUILDINGS 
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Large Industrial Warehouse...5 Acres for 
. eee Proof of the usable floor space Quonsets provide—quickly—for industrial 
_ TEEL Quonset buildings needs is this interior view of National Steel Products Company’s new 
offer the ideal solution to Houston warehouse. It covers five acres (see inset picture). 
America’s fast-growing need for . 
quick, economical construction. 


For large industrial installations 
or small, Quonsets give you a " “ 9) way ae 
variety of sizes... ina variety of Built in 12 Weeks es 
lengths... superior fire-protection : 
... lasting durability. at Half the Cost! d 
The amazing versatility of Acchio: fuse, Linkebe,; Ties 

. as wholesaler, needed a new 
Quonsets was first shown in warehouse and ofhice fast, at 
World War Il erent after V-J Day an economical figure. His mul- 
their fast erection and economy tiple Quonset was completed 
of material helped speed the na- for half the amount bid on 
tion’s quick return to peacetime conventional type building. 
prosperity. ‘titi ; 
Now, more than ever, new and To S . es sada casas ae 

’ 0. , 1XzS g Aeon Rs 

improved Quonsets are your best up ple ment E iF fing St uctures Quickly 
bet for all-round speedy con- 





Quonset Multiple and Quonset 40 
struction. For full details, see your were chosen by Twin Coach Co., 
nearby Quonset dealer, or write Buffalo, N.Y., to provide addi- 
Acantto— tional storage space and experi- 

f ' mental manufacturing facilities. 
Flexibility of design and speedy 
construction make Quonsets ideal 


PRODUCER OF 
for factory additions. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION : 
Stran-Stee! Division + Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigen Pata se sean sree ano eoenser 


NATIONAL ST 
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Confidentially, It Shrinks 


Surs: 

Some of my guided-missile friends 
are interested in your piece, ““War Plane 
Solo Pays for North American” [BW— 
Nov.25'50,p32], particularly that bit on 
page #0. ... 

“First star performer . . . was the 
NATIV ... 13 ft. long and 18 ft. in 
diameter. . . .” 

Shoot ’em out of the Holland Tun- 
nel, eh? 

Arnoip S. Lort, Lr., USN 
DEPT. OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


e Upon investigation, we find that the 
Holland Tunnel is not available for this 
purpose. The diameter has therefore 
been reduced to 18 in. 


But Zine Sinks 


Sirs: 

This is just a note to express our ap- 
preciation of the article, “Heavy-Media 
Process Moves Into New Fields” [BW’— 
Nov.18'50,p60}. 

The article is scarcely marred bv the 
statement that the zinc concentrates 
float while the waste rock sinks. While 
in the case of coal the valuable mate- 
rial floats, in the case of most ores, the 
valuable material sinks, and the waste 
rock floats. 

Joun T. SHERMAN 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., 
MINERAL DRESSING DIVISION, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


And to Change the Subject 


Sirs: 

I was verv much interested in the 
article entitled, “Iced Mercury Opens 
Fields for Casting” [BW—Nov.11’50, 
p85]. 

We have been operating under the 
Mercast license since Dec. 23, 1947, 
and are the largest production unit 
operating under this license today. You 
state “Thompson is one of the three 
operating under this license”; you men- 
tion the three—Thompson, Sperry, and 
Precision Castings Co. 

Precision Castings Co. is quite a large 
die-casting company and is in no way 
connected with the Mercast process. 

WititiaM I. NEIMEYER 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 
ALLOY PRECISION CASTINGS CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


e The name we intended to use was, 
of course, Alloy Precision Castings Co., 
Cleveland. 
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“Well, it’s this way—my mother-in-law 
wants to go to Florida. And—bless her soul— 
I can’t refuse her that!” 


Over a period of years, The Pennsylvania Company has given 
considerate care to helping people meet personal emergencies 
and family needs. At the present time, we have several thou- 
sand Personal Loan Accounts, yet our genuine, personal interest 
in each individual customer has never been spread thin. That’s 
part of the reason we're serving more people more ways than 
any other Philadelphia bank. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
Founded 1812 


19 OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA 


Member Federal Reserve System ¢ Federai Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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@ With plenty of low cost Indi- 
ana coal, and an adequate wo- 
ter supply, electric generating 
stations now produce nearly 
2,000,000 H.-P. for industry, 
commerce and agriculture. Firm 
power for Indiana's multi-fold 
activities. 

Within another 18 months an 
additional 500,000 H.P. will be 
available for use. And, the thou- 
sands of miles of transmission 
lines now delivering power in 
Indiana are interconnected with 
systems in surrounding areas for 
mutual strengthening of supply. 
Indiana offers you adequate 
firm power. 


AND WHAT ABOUT RATES? 

Under fair, constructive State 
legislation, Indiana manufac- 
turers find their electric power 
costs as low as 4 of 1% of their 
total production expense. Yes, 
Indiana offers firm power, ade- 
quate, cheap, to industry, com- 
merce and agriculture in oll 
parts of the state. 

in addition, Indiana also of- 
fers you an equitable tax struc- 
ture, fine labor, excellent trans- 
portation facilities, raw materi- 
als, a good educational system 
and wonderful recreation areas. 
If you are looking for a location 
for your business, investigate the 
many locations in Ideal Indiana. 


Write for our booklet, 
"Industrial Facts about Indiana"’ 
now. Please give your title and 
company name when writing. 


seamen 


DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 
and PUBLIC RELATIONS 


ept | + State House + Indianapolis Ind 


iS 





PACE OIE AMEND ERB IT 


METEOROLOGIST Irving P. Krick and 
other rainmakers want state control. 


SEN. CLINTON P. ANDERSON thinks 
the federal government should do the job. 


Who'll Get the Rainmaker? 


Weather-control, a fast growing business, has reached the 
stage where it needs controls. But the issue is: Which government— 


federal or state—will do the job? 


Rainmaking has come of age. Rain- 
makers are no longer experimenters. 
They're businessmen. And the govern- 
ment is all set to control the weather- 
controllers. 

Which government will get the job 
is not clear yet. If Sen. Clinton P. 
Anderson has his way, it will be the 
federal government; he will introduce 
a bill to that effect in the new Congress 
next month. 

But the rainmakers themselves, as 
well as local groups in some western 
states, want the contro] power vested 
in the individual states. It’s likely that 
control bills will be introduced next 
year in at least two states—California 
and Colorado. New Mexico and Nevada 
are other possibilities. 
¢ Control—Here are some of the basic 
reasons cited by those who believe 
control is needed: 

¢ The scientific need for efficient 
correlation of data on rainmaking ex- 
periments. 

e The danger that unregulated 
rainmaking by, anyone who comes along 
may do morefharm than good. 

¢ The need for some legal basis on 
which to cope with possible damage 
suits against rainmakers. 
¢ Federal—Anderson’s bill will cover 
all these points. It hasn’t been finally 
drafted yet, but basically it would: 

Create an independent commission 
(along the lines of the Atomic Energy 


Commission) with authority to license 
cloud-sceding experiments. 

Grant the commission power to issue 
and enforce rules and regulations. 

Exempt any cloud-seeder who has a 
license from liability for damages. 

Regulate the fees that are to be 
charged by seeders. 

Foster private research and experi- 
mentation under federal supervision. 
¢State—The state bills are sure to 
contain much weaker provisions. You 
can get some clue as to how much 
weaker from the report of a meeting of 
the Western Interstate Committee on 
Agriculture, held recently at Santa Fe, 
iN. AVE. 

The report held that “the business 
of artificial nucleation of clouds to 
create rainfall . . . has not progressed 
to a point where regulation is indicated, 
although some preliminary supervision 
by a proper state agency would appear 
desirable.” It went on to recommend 
that research and development in arti- 
ficial rainmaking be encouraged and 
that laws be passed—if necessary—to 
provide for registration with state agen- 
cies of rainmakers and of manufacturers 
and sellers of rainmaking equipment. 
e New Science—It’s only within the 
past year that weather-control has _be- 
come important. Before then, only 
scientists and a few others knew that 
weather might be controlled. It was 
only about four vears ago that General 
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Electric scientist Vincent Schaefer dis 
covered that dry ice would produce rain 
from supercooled clouds (BW—Feb. 18 
”50,p25). 

Since then weather-controllers have 
sprung up like weeds. Perhaps the 
most widely publicized is Dr. Wallace 
E. Howell, who was hired by New York 
City this vear to increase rainfall over 
fts depletcd watershed. But the pro- 
fession’s big growth has been in the 
water-short West. And the biggest 
fish in that pond is Irving P. Krick’s 
Water Resources Development Corp. 
(BW—Aug.5'50,p28). 
¢ Competition—Krick has done or is 
doing weather-control jobs all over the 
West—in Washington, Oregon, Cali 
fornia, New Mexico, and Colorado, 
among others. But his competition has 
been incicasing. One of his former 
associates, Charles Barnes, got the con- 
tract to increase rainfall over Redlands, 
San Bernardino, Colton, and Riverside, 
Calif. And another California entry, 
Eugene Bollay, underbid both Krick 
and Barnes last month to get a contract 
from Santa Barbara. 

Krick is doing better outside of Cali- 
fornia. Right now, he’s busiest in the 
Continental Divide areca of Colorado 
and New Mexico. He believes that 
scientific cloud-sceding can greatly in- 
crease the winter snowpack on the cast 
em slope of the Divide. This would 
increase the runoff next spring for the 
drought-plagued farm country to the 
east. Krick has estimated that a co- 
ordinated scientific program could up 
farm income in Colorado alone by 
$500-million a vear. 

Krick alrcady has several contracts 

lined up in the area for this winter. 
among them a $22,500 job that will be 
paid for by 13 counties in southeastern 
Colorado whose aim is to increase the 
runoff in the Arkansas River basin. (He 
says this is the first repeat contract in 
weather-control history; he did a rain 
increase job for this same group this 
summer.) And he’s doing preliminary 
surveys for several other groups in the 
arca. If all the projects now pending 
go through, Krick will be busv_ this 
winter over a strip of country 400 mi. 
long, from the Wyoming line to mid- 
New Mexico. 
e No Amateurs—Krick himself is in 
favor of some control over rainmaking. 
He thinks a licensing system would 
climinate ‘‘amatcur bunglers.” But he 
wants state contro]. Krick claims that 
federal control is sure to be too dic- 
tatorial. 

And he fears that the negative atti- 
tude of the U.S. Weather Burcau— 
which remains firmly unconvinced that 
the rainmakers really do make rain— 
would be bound to have some influence 
on anv federal control commission, even 
if the burcau itself were not officially 
part of the setup. 
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Here...try ESNA’s New Idea 
in fasteners 
..-Rollpins 


For a new idea in fastening —for 
brand-new fastener economies — it’s 
important to you to try Rollpins, 
ESNA’s new self-locking fasteners. 
One test application will show you 
how Rollpins can cut machining 
costs and assembly time on every type 
of fastening job. In fact, no reaming, 
no threading, no peening, no keying 
is required when you use Rollpins, 
because Rollpins give a vibration- 
proof fit in standard drilled holes. 
To fasten two pieces of metal—or to 
fasten a number of laminations— 
just drill holes within normal 
tolerances in each piece, press or 
hammer a Rollpin in place, and the 
job is done. Rollpins fit flush, can be 
removed with a drift or pin punch. 


Remember 
Rollpins are 


~..- CHEAP TO INSTALL 
...- UGHT IN WEIGHT 
.. . VIBRATION-PROOF 
-. . RE-USEABLE 


PRODUCT OF 


Many production lines are now using 

Rollpins on applications like these: 

e as locating dowels on machine housings 

e to assemble gear trains, rolls, fans, and 
cutters on shafts 

e to attach control knobs, handles and levers 

e as stop pins, clevis pins, lockpins, yoke pins 

eto eliminate the danger of cracking 
in the assembly of plastic, sintered metal, 
and die-cast parts 

e to pin cast iron, malleable iron and steel 
pulleys, gears, cams and shafts. 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 

2330 Vauxha!l Road, Union, N. J. 

Please send me full data on your new Rollpin, together with 
test samples. 


Wail his coupon 
NOW / 


FREE TRIAL ASSORTMENT 
OF THE NEW ESNA ROLIPIN 


Name 





Firm__ 





SIMPLIFIED VIBRATION- PROOF ASSEMBLIES 
REDUCED WEIGHT + RE-USEABILITY 
LOWERED COST City neil 


Address_____ 
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Because it’s so automatic... 





does more 
faster 


at lower cost! 





Employment at an all-time high... trained 
personnel becoming increasingly scarce... 
volume of business steadily mounting... 
operating costs soaring ... greater office 
efficiency the only answer. Let Friden help 
you get more productioz, in less time at 
lower cost. There’s a Friden expressly 
designed for your figure work, at a price to 
fit your budget. Call your local Friden 


representative today... or write 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FR .5IN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA + SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Threat to Pacts 


West Virginia tries to pull 
out of a water-pollution compact. 
Supreme Court will decide if 
such agreements are binding. 


Has any state the power to take joint 
action with any other state to solve 
water problems—or, for that matter, any 
common problems? That’s the real 
question behind a case that was being 
argued before the U.S. Supreme Court 
this week. 

What the court decides will affect 
all interstate pollution-control bodies. 
At least 11 of these, involving 30 states, 
have been formally set up. It probably 
would involve water-allocation bodies, 
which are vitally important in the 
West. (Biggest of these is the inter- 
state ~~ that — out the water 
of the Colorado River to states in the 
river's basin.) And it might affect such 
quasi-public bodies as the Port of New 
York Authority, which has thousands 
of public bondholders. But this is un- 
likely. 
¢ Case—This particular case involves 
West Virginia’s membership in the 
Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation 
Commission. The commission was set 
up in 1948 principally to reduce pollu- 
tion of the Ohio River and its tribu- 
taries. West Virginia was an original 
member, by an act of its legislature duly 
signed by the governor. But last April 
the state’s highest court ruled that the 
legislature did not have the power to 
join the commission. That’s the de- 
cision now being appealed to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

The impact of the case goes far 
beyond the mere question of West 
Virginia’s membership in this commis- 
sion. If the state court’s decision is 
upheld, it will cast doubt on practi- 
cally every interstate compact or agree- 
ment in existence. 

Perhaps even more important, it 
would throw cold water on the forma- 
tion of any new interstate bodies. No 
state could ever be sure that the other 
state or states really had the power to 
assume the obligations involved. 

e History—Here’s the background of 
the West Virginia case: 

In 1948, eight states in the Ohio 
River Basin—TIllinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and West Virginia—signed 
the interstate compact that set up the 
present commission. Discussions had 
been going on since 1929. This com- 
pact was specifically authorized by the 
U.S. Congress. The U.S. Constitution 
requires that. 

The West Virginia legislature author- 
ized, and the state paid, $12,250 
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toward the commission’s $100,000 
budget for the fiscal year July 1, 1948, 
to June 30, 1949. When the time came 
for the next year’s appropriation (same 
amount), the legislature O.K.'d that, 
too. 

But this time Edgar B. Sims, state 
auditor, refused to authorize the money. 
By law, Sims must issue a warrant 
against the state treasury before an 
appropriation may be paid. The state 
Attorney General asked the state su- 
preme court to order Sims to O.K. the 
pavment. By a 3-to-2 vote, the court 
refused to do so. It held that Sims 
was right in saying that the law by 
which the state joined the compact 
was invalid. 

The majority cited two bases for its 
action: 

(1) The state constitution forbids 
the state to contract anv debt except 
for certain specified purposes. ‘The law 
by which the state joined the compact 
pledged annual contributions for the 
commission’s support. ‘The majority 
held that this was, in effect, contract- 
ing a debt. 

(2) Under the compact, the com- 

mission has power to order any munici- 
pality, corporation, or other “entity” 
within any inember state to do certain 
things about pollution. And it can go 
into state courts to enforce such orders. 
The majority held that this was an 
unlawful “delegation in perpetuity” of 
the state’s police power. And the ma- 
jority opinion pointed out that police 
power, and rules as to how it may be 
delegated, are not based on the state’s 
constitution or any constitution, but 
are basic to the American concept of 
law. 
e Legal?—In its argument before the 
U.S. Supreme Court this week, the 
state opposed both findings. As to the 
second, it merely argued that law did 
not illegally delegate police power. But 
its argument on the first was much 
more complex. It claimed that the law 
did not violate the debt provision of 
the state constitution. But it also 
raised a far more basic point—the one 
that affects the stability of all inter- 
state compacts: 

The U.S. Constitution says: “No 
state shall, without the consent of 
Congress ... enter into any agreement 
or compact with another state... .” 
That clause, savs the brief, is ‘an 
affirmation of the inherent power of 
the states to enter into compacts with 
cach other, free of any possible can- 
cellation, limitation, or curtailment,” 
except the consent of Congress. ‘There- 
fore, it adds, no state constitution can 
limit or restrict the power of the state 
to join an interstate compact, because, 
if it did, it would be in conflict with 
the federal Constitution. 

That’s the point to watch when the 
decision comes out. If the high court 
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Non-skid floor and stair treads made of 


WHEELING EXPANDED METAL 


“Material of a thousand uses” 


Prevent slipping accidents with Wheeiing ExM’s under- 
foot security on floor an¢ stairs, as in this laundry. Its criss- 
cross, non-slip design gives a sure grip to walkways, plat- 
forms, stairways. The strength of this modern constructian 
material is another safety factor. 

Made in many types, weights and mesh sizes... 
stronger than sheet metal of the same weight. Use ExM 
for property protection, tool room enclosures, partitions, 
tellers’ cages—it does not cut off light and air. 


Prevent accidents by using it for machine guards, radi» 
ator guards, window and skylight protection. 


Excellent also for grilles, lockers, bins, parts trays and 
baskets. Easily formed to fit every need. Write us for 
information. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
> 4 Atisata . Beston = + Buffalo ° Chicago ° Columbus 
Detroit - <KansasCity - Lewisville - Minneapolis « Wew Orleans 
New York - Philadelphia + Richmond + St. Louis 
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TANDEM eT NY a 


TAKE THIS A. B.C. WAY TO ELIMINATE WASTE 


erwork Simplification 


Continues operation —no interruptions —in typewriting business forms. 
e 
Select any important office or factory record system worth improv- 
ing. Break down the job. Utilize the “scientific method” of work 
simplification to: 


A. Develop the best procedure. Analysis by Standard Register 
helped The Mengel Company, Furniture Division, Louis- 
ville, plan a faster, labor-savinyg system to process an expand- 
ing volume of orders. (PS. 18) 


Simplify the writing method. Kant-Slip continuous forms and 
the Automatic Line Finder on electric typewriter help east- 
ern manufacturer write 210 orders per hour instead of 29! 
(PS. 18) 


Registers 2 different 
forms for 1 continy- 


Design the most efficient form. A simple 8-PART CON- 
TINUOUS easy-to-type Passing Report Slip quickly gives 
Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad’s freight traffic 
offices notice of movements of cars. (PS. 17) 


FREE! Paperwork Simplification magazine (PS.) detailing these 
and other case histories with ideas you can use. Write The Standard 


Register Co., 712 Campbell Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. pe agin os 


trim, teor off, stock 
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turns down that argument, no interstate 
compact of any kind will ever be safe. 
There will always be the chance that 
some state court will hold that the 
enabling act violated some obscure 
clause of the state constitution, and 
thus is invalid. 

e Economy—West Virginians in the 
know say that the whole thing was 
Sims’ own idea; that no state politics, 
interstate politics, or personality con- 
flicts are involved, They say: Sims 
feels the people elected him to watch- 
dog spending; he has based every one 
of his campaigns since his election in 
1932 on just one thing—economy in 
state government. 

For example, Sims recently chal- 
lenged the right of the state university 
to pay medical expenses of injured foot- 
ball players. And he has blockec tax 
sharing by the state and local units. 
The state has always turned over to 
the local governments a small portion 
of the state liquor tax. Recently the 
legislature voted to increase the kick- 
back. Sims not only vetoed that, but 
decided that no payment whatever 
should be made. Some localities are 
feeling the pinch badly. 

And yet, as one prominent West 
Virginian who has tangled with Sims 
observes ruefully: “You know, the 
funny thing about Sims is that he’s 
very frequently right.” 


Hawaiian Rainmaker 


Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Co. uses this big 
hose to irrigate its 14,000-acre pineapple 
plantation on the island of Lanai. When 
DHP wants a 1.5-in. rainfall, it hauls out 
the hose that sits on a spray rig and lets go 
with 700 gal. of water a minute up and 
down the rows of pineapples. The hose-rig 
irrigates 12 acres in 8 hr. Made by U.S. 
Rubber Co., the hose is 4 in. in diameter, 
800-ft. long, and wraps around an 8-ft. 
diameter reel. 
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report to 
our customers-~ 


- FROM DATE OF INCORPORATION ON NOVEMBER 23, 1900 TO DECEMBER 31, 1949 


THE COMPANY RECEIVED: 


From customers for products purchased by them 
Dividends received, interest earned, and other income 


Total revenues 


THE COMPANY PAID OUT OR PROVIDED: 
For raw materials, supplies, and services bought 


Provision for depreciation (wear and tear or 
obsolescence) of plants, buildings, machinery and 
equipment and for depletion of coal, iron ore and 
limestone, etc., by mining operations 


Federal, State, local and miscellaneous taxes 


Interest and other costs on long-term debt (including 
dividends of $27,265,805 paid to preferred shareholders) 


Total costs 


Leaving for wages and salaries of employees, 
dividends to shareholders, and amount required 
to be retained by company for needs of the business 


*OUT OF WHICH THERE WAS PAID: 


Employment costs (pay rolls, vacations, social security 
taxes, insurance and pensions paid to or for account 
of employees) 


To common shareholders as dividends 


Amount retained in the business for present and future 
needs and to assure steady work for employees 


Total 


Your patronage and the American system of free enter- 
prise have helped make this company an important factor 
in the steel industry. Our future depends on keeping 

erica free, so that any group of citizens may organize 


$5,122,702,261 
76,068,236 


$5,198,770,497 


$2,766,354,971 


270,852,769 
267,462,953 


117,724,128 : 
3,422,394,821 


*$1,776,375,676 


83.02% 
7.08 


$1,474,693,687 
125,126,950 


176,555,039 9.94% 


100.00% 


$1776,375,676 


a business, at any time--with the expectation that it, too, 
may grow strong--provide jobs, supply needed products 
and achieve success in the next 50 years. In the preser- 
vation of the American way of life lies our future hope. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 





Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON, ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - WIRE - COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - PIPE AND 
TUBULAR PRODUCTS - CONDUIT - RODS - SHEETS - PLATES - BARS - RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES. 














TEST TUBE TEAMWORK... 

To make a lady lovely . . . or a tire tough and shock-resistant . . . you start with coal, air and 
water . . . or the fuzz from cotton seed . . . or pulp from a stately tree. These are the ingredients 
of the magic new synthetic fibers. More and more, the precise test tube is replacing the 
uncertain and expensive fibers of nature as a source for thread. We weave synthetics 

into strong, tough, and versatile cloth . . . shape them into waterproof sheaths for garden 

hose and electrical wiring . . . cast them into industrial bearings that never need lubrication. 
Many sciences and industries play key parts in creating synthetic fibers. Chemistry, of course, 
and physics and mathematics contribute basic research . . . chemical engineering 

supplies the practical know-how . . . the textile and plastics industries find ways to weave 

and mold them .. . from still other industries come the castings and looms and 

motors to give them shape. 


AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


Weaving knowledge, skills, and ideas together is an ability uniquely American . . . for here 
every art... every craft . . . every science is given the incentive and the opportunity to 


contribute its thread of achievement to the fabric of living. 
America can work like that because it has an all-seeing, all-hearing Inter-Communications System... 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communications is the function, is the uniqué contyibution of the American 
business press .. . a great company of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized 
~ work areas of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, 

research better, sell better. ; 

No country, or combination of countries in the world . . . has a business press that can 
compare in size, character, or ability to serve, with that of America... 


WHY WE HAPPEN TO KNOW... 


The McGraw-Hill business publications are a part of this American Inter-Com System. 

As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors oh analyzing, interpreting, 
reporting . . . on developing universal acceptance of new ideas . . . on making sure that 
specialized information reaches interested people quickly. - 

As publishers, we know that people pay to subscribe to business publications for the sole 
purpose of listening in on units of the American Inter-Com System. 

As publishers, we make the advertising pages of our business publications available for your 
communications with the people you want to reach. 


/McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., ING. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. gaa 
: M°GRAW HILL Stage 
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130° 
Extreme Lift 


60" 
Turning Radius 


59'% 
Free Lift 





Mercury 


JEEP 


MODEL 230 
2000 LB. CAPACITY 


Completely new and the most versatile 
fork truck of 2000 Ib. rating. 130” extreme 
lift to permit full utilization of storage 
area... short 60° turning radius for greater 
maneuvering in narrow aisles and con- 
gested areas... ample “free lift” and 
many other improvements, that mean 
maximum operating efficiency at lower 
cost. Completely described in Bulletin 295. 
Request your free copy. 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPARY 
4146 S. Halsted St. + Chicago 9, Hlinels 
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Druggists Widening Gap 


f : 


Business is good, but it lags behind soft-goods sales in 
general. Competition from supermarkets, other retailers hurts. 
Drugstores pin their hopes to improved merchandising. 


Most soft-goods retailers are serenely 
confident that they're about to hit pay 
dirt. Consumer income is headed up 
next year, while hard-goods production 
is headed down. The resulting squeeze 
should force a lot of buying power into 
soft goods (BW—Oct.28’50,p36). 

Almost the only soft-goods retailer 
who doesn’t think in these terms is the 
druggist. He's by no means despondent. 
After all, the average druggist’s annual 
sales in 1939 were $27,000; in 1948 
they were almost $72,000. On the other 
hand, he’s not sure he’s going to get 
his share of the promised bonanza. 

e Platean—The tipoff to the druggist’s 
position was evident last week in A. C. 
Nielsen Co.'s latest report on retailing. 
Retail drug sales in the two months 
following the Korea outbreak, accord- 
ing to Nielsen, held steady. They 
showed merely the same seasonal in- 
crease between May-June and July-Au- 
gust they had shown the previous year. 

In short, retail drugstores continued 
along the same plateau they’ve been 
traveling for the past couple of years 
(chart, above). Drugstore sales simply 
haven't kept up with the pace set by 
other soft-goods retailers. And they in 
turn have lagged behind the gains 


made by the hard-goods people. Drug- 
gists have thus been getting a steadily 
smaller share of the money consumers 
have to spend. 

During the first half of this year, 

druggists have even slipped off their 
plateau a little. Dept. of Commerce esti- 
mates put total retail drugstore sales for 
the first half of 1950 at over $1.7-billion 
—a drop of $23-million from the year 
before. 
e Reasons—That’s not a dramatic 
showing, cither for good or for bad. 
And druggists could even see encour- 
agement in two of the factors that held 
their profits back. As Nielsen points 
out, there was practically no hoarding 
of drugstore items after Korea. Then, 
too, drugstore prices have remained 
stable while others have risen sharply. 
As a matter of fact, drugstore people 
point out that their prices over the pe 
decade have risen only 12% or less. 
They attribute this largely to the wide- 
spread use of fair-trade pricing. When 
most prices rise, fair-trade prices tend 
to hold even. 

The wholesale druggist has a different 
story to tell: While the retailer’s sales 
volume has held even, wholesale drug 
firms have chalked up gains. During 
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Says Ja 
G-E Magnetic Motor Start 


- ee ool 

1 4 “Take these keyhole slots on the contactor base. 
After I’ve mounted the empty case on a wall or ma- 
chine, all I do is clip the contactor into Pp 
placing the keyhole slots over the mounting s¢ct 
Plenty of knockouts in the case, too.” 


2 > “Then, when it's time to make electrical connec- 
tions, I can do that in a hurry because the terminals 
are easy to get at. These big panhead screws and 
saddie-type connectors make it even easier to make 
rigid connections. And if the screwdriver slips, i ' 
hurt the windings of the coil.” 

That’s the molded-plastic Strongbox Magnet Coil 
that Mr. Deeg is talking about, just one of the unusual 
features of the new G-E motor starters. 

For details on the full line of G-E starters write for 
Bulletin GEA-5153, Section A730-22. Obtain prices 
and shipping data from the local G-E office or your 
authorized G-E distributor. Apparatus Dept. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


pe ener 


James Deeg. Construction ond Maintenance Chief 
‘ollins-Hegherg Electric Co., St. Paul Contractors 
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New production machinery will 
be harder and harder to get. 


But Bellows “Controlled-Air-Pow- 
er” Devices, plus a little tool room 
ingenuity, can frequently double, 
triple, even quadruple production 
from your present machine tools. 


Take the common operations of 
drilling, tapping, reaming, milling, 
grinding - - - in plant after plant, 
mass production giants, or one-man 
job shops, Bellows electrically 
controlled air-powered tool feeds, 
rotary air-powered work feeders, 
and Bellows straight-line Air 
Motors, are bringing production 
gains that are, frankly, astounding. 


xs You 
BZ ao The 


We'd Like 
To Send 


This new 30 page booklet 
will give you an entirely new 
conception of the production 
possibilities of air power. It’s 
free on request. Write Dept. 
BW 1250, The Bellows Co., 
Akron 9, Ohio. 


The 


Bellows 


oO. 
Akron 9, Ohio. 








the first nine months of 1950, sales at 
wholesale increased 7% as against no 
gain at the drugstore level. 

Wholesalers have a ready explana- 
tion for this sceming paraaox. Their 
increase in sales is a result of the grow- 
ing business they are now doing with 
other sources, such as the medical pro- 
fession. 
¢ Salesmanship—The drugstores’ reat 
difficulties seem to be mainly a matter 
of merchandising. ‘They date a long 
way back. To begin with, drugstore op- 
erators startcd out as pharmacists; today 
the independent operators are still 
largely pharmacists. ‘They got into their 
present type of business by the back 
door. Years ago, to keep in business, 
the pharmacist began borrowing lines 
from other retail stores—cigarettes, 
alarm clocks, soap, candy, and the rest 
of the hodgepodge they now carry. 

Today, according to most druggists, 
drugstores make big profits on these 
so-called front-of-the-store items. Pre- 
scription departments are not big 
money makers, despite high markups. 

Many observers fecl that because the 

independents are primarily pharmacists, 
they aren’t very good salesmen. Fur- 
thermore, the typical druggist has de- 
veloped a protectionist philosophy over 
the vears. 
e Protection, Please—When threatened 
by competition, the druggist has a 
tendency to run to the nearest legisla- 
ture for protection. He did just this 
back in the depression when the cut- 
raters began to hurt his business. Drug- 
gists were then, as they are today, the 
chief advocates of fair-trade laws (BW— 
Jul.15°50,p4I). Having cured internal 
troubles by these means, they often try 
to use them in fending off competition 
from the outside. They continually 
agitate to get state legislatures to ban 
supermarkets and others from carrying 
drugstore items. 

Supermarkets are the druggist’s big- 
gest enemy, but not his only one. In 
recent years department and_ varicty 
stores have followed the druggist’s Icad 
and taken over his best profit-making 
lines. As a result of this process— 
called “marketing arbitrage’’—supermar- 
kets alone are doing big business with 
more than 70 drugstore items. 

e Where It Hurts—W hat these inroads 
have meant to drugstores was drama- 
tized recently at a national meeting of 
the National Wholesale ‘Druggists 
Assn. A report showed that druggists’ 
losses have been particularly severe in: 

Sanitary goods—Between 1945 and 
1949 the over-all market grew 50%, to 
$110-million. But drugstores’ volume 
dropped from 50% of the market to 
45%. 

Dentifrices—The four-year growth 
was 43%, to $108-million. Druggists’ 
share dipped from 60% to 50%. 

Shampoos—The market grew 153% 


to reach $74-million. 
60%, now have 45%. 

At the conference there was consid- 
erable straight-from-the-shoulder _ talk. 
The gist of it was that independent 
drugstore operators had better learn bet- 
ter merchandising methods. As E. T. T. 
Williams, president of The Lambert 
Co., put it: “Druggists should study and 
adopt some of the retailing methods of 
syndicate stores and supermarkets. If 
they don’t, more and more supermarxcts 
will be installing pharmacies.” 
¢ Experiment—Some drugstore opera- 
tors have already been working along 
these lines. Last year the New Mexico 
Pharmaceutical Assn. decided to sec if 
it could beat the supermarkets at their 
own game. It made a complete survey 
of supermarket methods, then set up an 
experiment. It found a druggist who 
would cooperate and a wholesaler who 
would give aid and backing. The drug- 
store was refitted with easy-to-gct-at 
open shelves in the manner of a super- 
market. 
¢ Results—According to American 
Druggist, the results were promising 
enough to get druggists excited. ‘The 
test drugstore registered increases in 
sales of more than 75 popular items. 
Many of the gains were high—60% for 
Lyon’s Tooth Powder, 90% for Wild- 
root Cream Oil, 40% for Burma-Shave. 

The Rexall Drug chain has been 
working along similar lines. Some 
months ago its subsidiary, Ow] Drug 
Co., sect up a partnership operation with 
several grocery supermarkets on the 
West Coast (BW —Sep.23’50,p57). 

So far Rexall has tried two variants 
of the scheme. In both cases it set up 
shop under the same roof with the 
supermarket. But in one type of oper- 
ation it scparated the two by turnstiles 
and checkstands. It has found so far 
that it gets better volume when the two 
stores are combined. 

Rexall says that it is too soon to make 
a progress report on the experiment. It 
believes, however, that the super-drug- 
grocery-store is a natural for one-stop 
suburban shopping centers. 
¢ Distribution Costs—Druggists are 
keeping an cager eye on these experi- 
ments. They are likewise awaiting 
anxiously the completion of a major 
industrv study, now being made by the 
National Assn. of Retail Druggists. 
This is a comprehensive survey of 
distribution costs. When it comes 
through, a year or so from now, drug- 
gists will know a lot more about what 
makes profits—and losses—for them. 

There is another bright ray on the 
druggist’s horizon. The nation’s con- 
tinually rising health standards means 
greater sales of certain products. Anti- 
biotics have provided druggists with a 
big new source of sales. Formerly hos- 
pitals handled antibiotics; now drug- 
gists handle 70% of them. 


Druggists had 
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Minutes saved 
here and there 
count up 


in a busy day! 


yi, 
“Teletalk 


REG US Pat. Corice 


Saving time makes your work easier . . . it con- 
serves you... and helps in getting more done. 
Teletalk is a quality intercommunication system 
that is modern equipment for modern business. 
With a master station in your office you can talk 
with a half dozen, a dozen or even more indi- 
viduals in other departments and offices... 
either singly or all at one time. Imagine just 
how really convenient this is... no wasted time 
running back and forth. To operate, it is just this 
easy ... flip a key and speak. Once you have 
tried this equipment you'll find that you wouldn’t 
be without it... and the cost is léss than five 
cents a day for each station. 





Why not talk it over with your nearest Teletalk 
dealer and get the benefit of his experience. For 
his name and address, just call Western Union 
Operator 25. 

Quality intercommunication costs less than you 
think. 

Teletalk is made by Webster Electric Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin, Established 1909, 


WEBSTER W. ELECTRIC 


RACINE © WISCONSIN 
“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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rf ‘ P . 
; You're Risking Business Ruin r 


— IF you keep vital papers 
in metal or wooden files. 
Get your free copy of booklet below 


Write 
on. 203 9% Mosler Safea 
Main Office: 320 Filth Ave., New York 1, ML Y, 
Dealers in principal cities . Factories: Namilten, @. 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 


\ 
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Savings on Service 
Industrial handling tech- 
niques help department store 
warehouse cut costs, get mer- 
chandise to customers faster. 


When F. & R. Lazarus & Co. opened 
its $1.5-million bulk service building 20 
months ago (BW —Apr.9’49,p39), store 
officials were sure they could take a big 
slice off costs of handling merchandise. 
This week, the Columbus (Ohio) de- 
cesgmet store had figures to show just 
now substantial the savings have been. 
¢ Industrial Techniques—-When they 
planned the building, Lazarus officials 
and Austin Co. engineers decided to 
borrow some handling techniques from 
industry. They eliminated elevators 
completely; fork-lift trucks move the 
merchandise from unloading docks to 
storage areas and delivery trucks. Mer- 
chandise never travels more than 242 
ft.-and it is moved as little as possible. 

Store president Robert Lazarus says 


New Car 
CET :Yo in Ge 
Ol] sae afelae. 


that because of the new building, bulk 
purchases such as furniture, appliances, 
and rugs can be delivered to customers 
within 48 hours. What’s more, the 
store has been able to save money on 
almost every phase of its merchandise- 
handling operation. 

¢ Savings—Comparing handling costs 
during the last half of 1948 with costs 
during the last half of 1949 when the 
new building was opened, Lazarus finds 
these savings: inbound transportation 
charges—reduced 29.7%; handling costs 
of incoming goods—reduced 10.6%; cost 
of preparing merchandise for delivery— 
reduced 19.2%; merchandise loss and 
damage—reduced 46.7%. 

Lazarus points out that, in the 20 
months the building has been operating, 
it has made many improvements in 
methods. Preprocessing time has been 
cut, for example. At first, crews as- 
sembled knocked-down furniture, put 
on hardware, made minor repairs while 
merchandise was in receiving and in- 
spection areas. Now they only do pre- 
liminary touch-up work, let repair shops 
handle other touch-up and repair jobs. 
Polishing and wrapping waits until the 


Tolelwell ol-ladelalmelmiciicl mvelict: 


Ygr C 


66 


Regulation W Doesn't Stop Them 


Cash sales before World War II 
accounted for about 60% of all car 
sales, about 65% of all other hard- 
goods sales. After the war, the ratio 
of cash to credit sales climbed at first, 
then slipped. But as you can see from 
the table above, cash transactions still 
loom large in the picture—much larger 
than you might think from some of the 
trade comments on the effects of Reg- 
ulation W. 
¢ Solid Backlog—The 1950 estimate 
shows that people still have a lot of 
cash to slap down on the barrelhead. 
Next vear they will undoubtedly have 
more. Thus the hard-goods people can 
count on a solid backlog of buying that 
will be unaffected by credit terms in 
any case. 

Furthermore, there’s a lot of credit 
buving that Regulation W won’t touch. 


Dept. of Commerce has figured that, 
during the third quarter of 1950, no 
less than 40% of all credit sales of new 
cars were made on terms as stiff as or 
stiffer than the present terms of the 
regulation. On this basis, since half 
the sales of new cars were cash, any- 
way, only 30% of all new-car sales were 
actually affected in any way by Regu- 
lation W. 

Morcover, half of the major appli- 
ances, 60% of the radios and TV sects, 
and two-thirds of the furniture sold on 
credit would have passed muster under 
the current credit terms. 
¢ Less Output—Take into account the 
fact that production of hard goods will 
be cut back sharply next year, and you 
can see why credit controls aren’t likely 
to produce any surpluses of unsold 
goods (BW—Dec.2’50,p19). 
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merchandise gocs to the customer de- 
livery line. 

ose changes reduced loss and dam- 
age to in-storage and outgoing mer- 
chandise by 63% in the first six months 
of 1950, compared with the same 
months of 1948. Costs of receiving, 
checking, and reserve-stock handling 
were cut approximately 11% in the 
same period. 
¢ Test Case—Federated Department 
Stores, Inc., to which F. & R. Lazarus 
belongs, 1s watching the Columbus ex- 
periment with the idea in mind of 
using the systems in its other stores. 
Fred Lazarus, Jr., Federated’s president, 
says, “It certainly is going to weigh 
heavily in our thinking.” 


Retailers Worried 
By Merchandise Returns 


Merchandise returns are giving alert 
retailers the willies. Of course, if con- 
sumer-goods shortages crop up, returns 
won't be a problem. But right now, 
they add up to 7.6% of gross sales. 
That’s not as high as pre-World War 
II figures (9.2% of gross sales in 1940), 
but it is a big jump over 1944's returns, 
which amounted to 5.7%. 
¢ Survey—When New York University’s 
School of Retailing interviewed officials 
of 10 New York department stores to 
see how retailers feel about the trend, 
they found that five factors account 
for the returned-goods trend: 

¢ Greater promotion efforts of re- 
tailers, which lead manufacturers to 
lower quality of merchandise in order to 
meet the demands for “‘special pur- 
chase” items. 

¢ Failure of stores to maintain ade- 
quate records on returns; information 
on defective matcrials, for example, 
very often docsn’t get to top manage- 
ment. 

¢ Returns on appliances—especially 
TV—are high, because stores don’t have 
adequate repair services. 

e Greater emphasis on mail and 
telephone orders obviously results in 
greater returns. 

e Many stores have too liberal a 
policy on returns. 

By and large, interviewers found re- 

tailers have done little but worry about 
the problem. Only one of the stores 
kept adequate returns records. 
e Campaign—In some cities, stores are 
doing something about the problem. In 
Baltimore, which has an average of 
11,000 returns a day, stores are waging 
a newspaper, display, and in-store train- 
ing program aimed at reducing returns. 
And in Dallas, the Retail Merchants 
Assn.’s five-week newspaper and direct- 
mail promotion efforts have reduced 
the percent of returned goods from 9% 
to about 6.5%. 
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YOUR PLANT WONT > 
MAKEA MOKED UNTIL 
IT AS IN OPERATION 


— QUICKER your plant is completed, 
the sooner it will start to make 


money. 





Chemical Plants Division designs and 
builds plants with experienced smooth- 
running methods that cut costly time 
of construction to the bone. 


Get this saving by employing Chemical 
Plants Division as constructor on your 
next plant building project. 


CHEMICU PLAVES DIVISION 


BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
321 PENN AVE., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 














Shake hands with a real salesman 








COOPERATION. Here GOA helps the ness! General Outdoor Advertis- 
government help small business. ing Co., 515 S. Loomis St., Chi- 
Notice how the message is pre- 
sented simply and made dramatic! 
Yes, it’s panel technique... the 
best way to talk any kind of busi- 


Hs ‘| 
1920 Silver Anniver 





the Comptroller 
got a shock! 


The comptroller threw a fit when he saw 
how grinding costs had increased in Dept. A. 
Why risk shocks in your cost department? 
Call in a Simonds Abrasive Company en- 
gineer and let him find out if your grinding 
operations are eating into profits. Some- 
times a slight change in grinding wheels 
can work wonders in better efficiency. Find 
out. It costs you nothing. Write. 


SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CO. 


Grinding Wheels 


EXECUTIVES — Simonds Abrasive Com- 
pany’s complete line has everything you need 
. .. grinding wheels, mounted points and 
wheels, segments and abrasive grain. 





Antitrust Loophole 


Appeals court says com- 
panies can get together on 
prices—if their purpose is to keep 
prices from rising. _ 


Do companies violate antitrust laws 
by getting together on prices—even if 
their aim is only to keep prices from 
rising? 

A few months ago, lawyers would 
have answered with a flat yes on the 
—— that it implied a conspiracy to 

x prices. But this summer, a Chicago 
court of appeals found what may be a 
loophole in the law and. ruled that 
agreements to prevent a price rise are 
legal. 
¢ Price Bludgeon—The Supreme Court 
will hear the case—Kiefer-Stewart Co. 
vs. Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc.— 
this month. Should it uphold the lower 
court, it would open a crack in the 
hitherto tight structure of antitrust en- 
forcement. More immediately, it would 
give government-controls officials a club 
to hold down prices. Government regu- 
lators could tell companies to get to- 
gether and blacklist any customer who 
doesn’t hold the line on prices. 

Up to now, that has been impossible. 
Any getting together by businessmen 
to talk prices—either up or down—has 
long been considered the cardinal eco- 
nomic sin against the Sherman Act. 
In case after case through the years, 
the high court has written that any 
conspiracy aimed at controlling prices 
is illegal. 

But the Chicago court last summer 
discovered something in the laws that 
others mav have overlooked. 
¢ Triple-Damage Suit—The case is one 
of the increasingly frequent triple-dam- 
age suits (BW—Apr.22’50,p59). It was 
brought by Kiefer-Stewart Co., Indian- 
apolis liquor wholesaler, against Joseph 
FE. Seagram & Sons, Inc., and subsidi- 
arics of the company that market Sea- 
gram’s and Calvert’s liquors in the 
U5. 

In the original jury trial, Kiefer- 
Stewart won $975,000 by convincing a 
jury that Seagram and Calvert got to- 
gether and refused to sell it any whiskey 
because it wouldn’t follow price poli- 
cies fixed by the distillers. 

Scagram and Calvert decided they 
wanted their wholesalers to continue 
OPA’s price practice of permitting 
wholesalers at 15% markup on cost— 
excluding state and federal taxes. 

But K-S officials let it be known that 
they were going to figure their markup 
on cost plus taxes. Whereupon, Sea- 
gram dropped K-S as a distributor. 
¢ Canceled Deal—Shortly after, Kiefer- 
Stewart closed a deal with Calvert—a 
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Seagram subsidiary. Still later, Calvert 
canceled the deal. 

Kiefer-Stewart tossed in evidence 
that, it claims, proves that Calvert 
backed out after a get-together with its 
competitor, Seagram. The jury de- 
cided this was so. 
¢ Decision Reversed—Chicago’s Sev- 
enth Circuit Court of Appeals reversed 
this decision on two counts. First it 
found that conspiracy had not been 
proved. Second it found that, in effect, 
there was no case in the first place. 
In its decision, the court made a care- 
ful distinction between agreements to 
fix, raise, or lower prices—which would 
be illegal—and agreements to prevent 
prices from rising. It argued that in no 
case of “which we are aware has the 
Supreme Court held illegal per se an 
agreement to prevent a raise of prices of 
manufacturers’ or producers’ products 
in the hands of a distributor.” 
¢ Favor to NPA—If the Supreme Court 
should agree with the lower court, it 
could fit National Production Authority 
Chief Harrisgn’s needs like a glove. He 
was searching for some such solution 
when he wrote an order guarantecing 
steel warehouses—the industry's inde- 
pendent distributors—their _ historical 
share of the civilian supply of steel. 
The object was to prevent these busi- 
nesses, and the small businessmen they 
normally supply, from getting squeezed 
out as the steel market gets tighter and 
tighter. 

But Harrison also knew this: Instead 

of supplying their regular customers, 
some of these warehousemen will di- 
vert steel to the gray market—to the 
man who comes in with the most cash, 
regardless of who he is. And by assur- 
ing these distributors a supply of steel, 
the government is, in effect, guarantee- 
ing them a big stake if they play the 
steel price spiral for all it’s worth. 
e Pandora’s Box to Justice—But at 
the Dept. of Justice, feelings run high 
on the other way. There, lawyers are 
firmly against any tampering by com- 
petitors with the law of supply and 
demand—especially at the sensitive spot 
where prices are made. Permitting com- 
petitors to “conspire to hold prices 
down,” they say, would open a Pan- 
dora’s box of troubles for them. ‘‘Sup- 
pose for example, competitors get to- 
gether, and then announce they have 
managed to keep prices from rising more 
than 10%. How are you going to prove 
they are wrong when they say that 
prices would have gone up 20% if 
they hadn’t gotten together?” 

There’s always the possibility that the 
high court won’t rule on this conspiracy 
issue and just rule for or against the 
lower-court decision on some techni- 
cality. But there’s reason to believe the 
justices want to clear up this question of 
mee conspiracy definitely once and for 
all. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 90 of a Series 





Corninc Grass Works 
yoRra 


CORNING NEw 


Strathmore helps Corning sell 
37,000 products 


| 


Whether your company manufactures one item, or 37,000 like Corning 
Glass Works, every letter it sends out merchandises your firm and 
its products. For a letterhead gives the recipient a corporate picture 
..-in its quality, in its character, in the very feel of the paper. 








An organization like Corning, with its forward-minded thinking and 
planning, is aware of the strategic importance of using stationery 
that makes an immediate impression of soundness and fine reputation. 
Naturally Corning selected a Strathmore expressive letterhead paper 
to do the job for them. 


Do some personal research on your own company letterhead: Has it 
the look and feel of efficiency and of quality? Does its design inter- 
pret the mood of your company today? If your analysis shows that 
your letterhead is not giving the best possible performance, then con- 
tact your supplier; have him submit up-to-date designs on Strathmore 
papers, You'll find that these will be pictures of your company that 
characterize an alert, progressive firm. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


STRATHMORE os 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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enest competitor 


s eee that nometter how well 
established his business 
may be, nothing can dam- 
age it more than Setter 
equipment and better 
methods in the hands of 
an aggressive rival! 


He also knows that un- 
less YOUR equipment and 
methods are “up-to-the- 
minute”, YOU cannot con- 
tinue to sell YOUR prod- 
ucts at competitive prices. 


Photos courtesy 
Seco-Lowell Shops 


Saco-Lowell Shops — prominent builders of up-to-the-minute textile 
machinery —are lowering shop costs and improving their competitive 
position by using pace-setting Jones & Lamson turning equipment. 

Take the big 10” x 5” ROVING FRAME textile machine shown 
here. Featured among its many improvements are cut-tooth bobbin 
gears which are completely turned, formed and bored at the rate of 
70 pieces per hour on a bank of three J&L 8” Fay Automatic Lathes, 
tooled with carbide throughout, and operated by one man. 

These improved gears greatly reduce operating noise, last longer 
than cast tooth gears —and, thanks to top-flight methods, they can be 
produced at a competitive cost. 

ARE YOU EQUIPPED TO YOUR BEST ADVANTAGE? Write to our 
Production Research Department for a free check-up on your pres- 
ent turning operations. 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
(al) MACHINE TOOL CRAFTSMEN SINCE 1835 
® a 


Turret Lathes—Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread 
Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies 





MARKETING BRIEFS 


Textron is out of the red. Sales of 
about $85-million this year will give it 
a net income equal to $2 2 share. Last 
year, sales were $67.8-million, and: the 
company lost $1.6-million. 
s 

The first major TV cutback to take 
effect before Jan. 1 was announced by 
Emerson. It slashed dealers’ allocations 
by 20% “‘to spread out available sup- 
plies over smaller production.” 





° 
The nickel cup of coffee finally dis- 
appeared from the Automat. Horn & 
Hardart said high coffee prices forced 
it to go to a dime. 


e 
Shoe prices will be up 50¢ to $1 at 
retail next spring, manufacturers say. 


@ 
Seven British firms will launch a co- 
ordinated merchandising program in 
the U.S. under the name Great Names 
from Great Britain. They plan a travel- 
ing exhibit to hit major department 
stores across the country. 

° 
Auto previews: Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
launched its low-priced entry, the 
Henry J, to 11-million county and state 
fair-goers. Ford tried a new tack when 
it introduced 1951 models; women 
reporters were first to see the cars. 

2 
Columbia Records lost its case against 
dealers who cut fair-trade prices on 
long-playing records. A New York su- 
preme court referee dismissed the suit 
on grounds that Columbia’s entire line 
of records hadn’t been fair traded, so 
trademark and goodwill hadn't been 
damaged. Columbia will appeal. 


9 
Regulation W won’t affect charge ac- 
counts and revolving credit plans—at 
least not for the present. The Federal 
Reserve Board has assured the National 
Retail Dry Goods Assn. that it “does 
not have the question under considera- 
tion.” 


e 
DuMont TV distributors will have a 
say from now on on cabinet styling, 
prices, advertising, and sales promotion. 
DuMont figures the plan will tie dis- 
tributors closer to the company. 


e 
Merry Christmas: Children’s bike sales 
will skyrocket to 600,000 this year, with 
40% of them sold as Christmas gifts. 
That’s the estimate of the Bicycle 
Institute of America. 


& 
And Happy New Year: Champagne 
sales this fall are 40% above last year, 
the biggest since 1946, says Paul Mas- 


son, Inc. 
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“where can | be 
sure of low-cost, 
trouble-free 
operation—now and 
in the years 


DEFENSE BUSINESS 
Copper-Aluminum Snafu 


First, NPA imposed drastic restrictions on civilian use of 
metals; then it modified its cutbacks. Meanwhile, the Korean situa- 
tion points toward even tougher controls. 





to come?” 


Many industrialists are asking 
that question these days. Here 


The bad news from Korea means 
tougher industrial controls (page 19). 
But Washington hasn’t done anything 
drastic this week. In fact, the last 
batch of orders by the National Produc- 
tion Authority softened the impact of 
earlier restrictions. 
¢ Copper—First, the long-expected cut- 
back on consumption of copper for ci- 
vilian use was unexpectedly mild. Early 
talk around NPA had fixed the pro- 
spective cutback at 35%, the same level 
as for aluminum. But this figure was 
reduced while the order was still in 
draft form. Finally, NPA settled on a 
gradual cut in civilian use-—in January 
and February, to 85% of average con- 
sumption during the first half of 1950; 
in March, to 80%. 

e Aluminum—Second, the three-weck- 
old . aluminum-cutback order (BW— 
Nov.18’50,p34) was eased considerably. 
NPA order M-7 would not have hit 
civilian use until Jan. 1. But amend- 
ment of the order cut back the cutback, 
permitting use of 80% in January, 75% 
in February, and 65% in March. 

¢ Protests—It looked as if NPA had 
backed away under pressure from tough 
use limitations on the two metals. There 
was plenty of pressure—from both in- 
dustry and labor. It began as soon as 
NPA announced its original aluminum 
order. 

Thousands of small manufacturers of 
aluminum products wrote, wired, or 
‘phoned NPA that the cutback would 
put them out of business. Protests of 
metalworking unions were just as effec- 
tive. Members of these unions thought 
the cutback would put them out of 
jobs. 

CIO’s electrical workers joined the 
hue and cry. The cutback affected just 
about everything they worked on, from 
heavy power equipment to shields for 
electronic equipment. They were joined 
by auto, steel, and other unions with 
members in aluminum-consuming in- 
dustries. 

The same groups protested in ad- 
vance about the copper order. NPA 
warmed it was going to do something 
about copper at the time of its first 
aluminum cutback. 
¢ Stockpiling—Actually, NPA had a 
tough time defending the original alu- 
minum slash. Defense orders were not 
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taking anywhere near 35% of domes- 
tic aluminum output. Construction of 
military aircraft won't take its big bite 
before mid-1950. Meanwhile, starting 
Jan. 1, civilian fabricators would have 
to curtail, perhaps some would close 
down. And skilled workers, who might 
make aircraft when military orders 
came through, would be lost to other 
industries. 

Reason for the cutback, of course, 
was to get aluminum for the stockpile. 
When NPA announced it could allow 
more civilian aluminum in January and 
February, it was obvious that someone 
had decided to reduce the take of the 
stockpile for those months. But NPA 
calmly announced that aluminum sup- 
ply and defense demands appeared to 

in better balance than it had an- 
ticipated. 

NPA met this type of criticism in 
advance when it drafted the copper 
cutback. It deliberated at length with 
copper producers and fabricators. And 
defense orders already are taking close 
to the 15% by which it finally slashed 
civilian use. 
¢ Other Curbs—The agency was equally 
careful in preparing cutbacks on two 
other scarce metals. It limited use 
of primary nickel for nondefense pur- 
poses to 65% of average use during the 
first half of 1950. The cutback applies 
to the first quarter of 1951. A similar 
reduction in the use of zinc and zinc 
products, to 80% of consumption in 
the same base period, goes into effect 
Jan. 1. 


U.S. Plans to Boost 
Synthetic-Rubber Price 


The government is getting ready to 
raise the price of synthetic rubber. 

It soon will hike the cost to fabrica- 
tors to 22¢ or 24¢ a Ib.—maybe more. 
That will mean a boost of at least 34¢ 
to 54¢ above the going rate of 184¢. 
Even so, synthetic will still sell at one- 
third to one-fourth the price of the nat- 
ural product. 
¢ Higher’ Costs—The increase won't 
mean the government is trying to cash 
in on scarcity and big demand. Its Rub- 
ber Reserve Corp. (a Reconstruction 





are the facts that prove 
NEBRASKA is the best answer. 


"low cost” --? 
NEBRASKA has 


@ low taxes 

@ lower power rates 

@ unlimited pure water 

@ new natural gas fields 

@ high man-hour production 


"trouble free” --? 
NEBRASKA has 


@ a friendly state government 

@ no state debt 

® no state income or 
“nuisance” taxes 

@ job stability of workers, 
as indicated by the low- 
est unemployment insurance 


rate average (.6% in 
NEB for 1949 agai 


a national average of 1.2%) 


"now and in the years 


to come” --? 
NEBRASKA is 


primarily an agricultural state — 
frugal, conservative, in excellent 
financial position. 'S 
common sense planning—which in- 
cludes full recognition of the evils 
of over-industrializati will keep 
it that way. 
This copy is not written for the 
purpose of persuading any manu- 
facturer to move his present loca- 
tion. It is directed to those who 
realize the necessity for—and the 
advantages of - ae. r 
and intend to do something 
about it. 
Don’t forget that NEBRASKA is 
the center of the U.S.—with excel- 
lent transportation (rail, highway, 
air and barge) in all directions. 
Write this division of state - 
ment for informative as 
well as specific informatoin. 

Dept. BW-24, 
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What About 
TOMORROW? 


Find out at the.... 


Current trends in our industrial production 
indicate significant change’ in tomorrow’s 
heating, ventilating, and air-conditioning 
picture. Over 300 exhibitors will be on 
hand here to show and tell what the future 
offers in equipment and supplies for build- 
ing, plant, and home installations. Don't 
miss this foremost event of its kind, under 
auspices of American Society of Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers. 


Management International Exposition Company 
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CLEANING 


KELITE ALKLOR 
is the most advanced 
CHLORINE STERILIZER 


> its fused granular structure 
makes it extremely stable. 

> it softens water, dissolves rapidly, 
leaves no sediment or scale. 

> retains its chlorine effectiveness 
even when boiled for 1 hour. 

> patented by Kelite and provides 
superior germ-killing power. 


Send for Alkior facts. Kelite Products, 

Inc., Box 2917 — Terminal Annex, 

les Angeles 54, California. 

Service offices in principal cities. \ 





Finance subsidiary) is plagued by ris- 
ing costs. 

Labor and material costs have been 
rising. Rubber Reserve runs the plants 
on a business basis. Income has to cover 
costs and amortization. And the cor- 
poration is finding that, at 184¢ a Ib., 
its sales aren’t bringing it enough. 

On top of that, Rubber Reserve has 
been reactivating successfully higher- 
cost plants in its drive to boost output 
back to wartime levels. So average unit 
cost per Ib. is rising. 

The forthcoming price rise will be 
the government's first since the 154¢ 
figure was set, back in April, 1943. 


New Rules on Steel 


NPA raises limit on share 
of total output that mills must re- 
serve for defense contracts and 
lengthens delivery time. 


Defense demands have started to 
take a bigger slice of available steel sup- 


ply. You could see that—and an even, 


arger grab by DO orders in the future 
—in National Production: Authority's 
new ground rules on rated orders for 
Steel. 

¢ Up to 100% —NPA previously had 
told steelmakers they need accept DO 
contracts only for amounts ranging 
from 5% to 25% of their output of 
various types of carbon steel and alloy 
products. The new bite allowed for 
defense contracts from 5% to 100% 
of total production of various items. 

The 5% limitation remained on a 
comparatively few carbon-steel prod- 
ucts: hot-rolled bars, reinforcing bars, 
pipe, wire rods, and drawn wire. It 
stuck, too, on several alloy forms—shects 
and strip, other than stainless. But 
NPA told manufacturers they must ac- 
cept all the DO’s they can fill for tool 
steel bars, castings, forgings, and semi- 
finished projectiles of carbon steel, and 
alloy tool steel bars, castings, forgings, 
pipe, and rolled armor _ 

Limitations on stainless steel avail- 

able for DO's ranged from 10% of hot- 
rolled sheets and strip, to 100% for wire 
rods and special rolled shapes. 
e Longer —But manufacturers got 
a break on lead times—the time in 
which they must make delivery on vari- 
ous items. NPA kept the old lead time 
of +5 days for many items but upped 
it to 120 days for alloy castings and 
forgings and stainless-steel shapes. 

At the same time NPA nee ea in- 
tegrated mills to sell a percentage of 
their steel left over after Piling defense 
orders to nonintegrated mills. The 
nonintegrated mills will be supplied in 
proportion to the amounts they got 
during the first nine months of 1950. 


U.S. Stepping In 


Government to take over 
buying of all natural rubber. 
Industry applauds reported plan 
as curb on runaway prices. 


The U.S. government is going to set 
. shop as the sole purchasing agent for 
all natural rubber used in the country. 
Informed trade circles in Akron report 
that the step has been definitely de- 
cided, will be announced officially as 
soon as all the necessary details have 
been worked out. 

President Truman, it is reported, is 
informing Prime Minister Attlee of the 
plan in the course of their Wasington 
conversations. A large part of our natu- 
ral-rubber purchases are made in the 
British empire. 
¢ Competitive—Purpose of placing all 
natural-rubber purchasing in govern- 
ment hands is to check the current 
runaway prices. As things stand now, 
individual buyers are bidding against 
the government, the Russians, and each 
other. 

Most rubber manufacturers are in 
favor of the government move and 
welcome an ml to competitive bidding 
for a limited supply. Their view is that, 
with the government passing on needed 
supplies, the industry will be freed 
from its worst headache—uncertainty on 
the price of its chief raw material. At 
the same time, they say that taxpayers 
will be saved millions of dollars on gov- 
ernment stockpile purchases. 
¢ Price Drop—In fact, last week's leak- 
age of the one-buyer story brought an 
immediate leveling off of prices. In one 
day, the price of spot rubber dropped 
+e, the permissible limit on the com- 
modity exchange. 

A minority of rubber manufacturers 
dislike the plan, ear that it will 
bring the government still deeper into 
the industry. However, the majority 
poohpoohs this idea, asserting that the 
country is already at war, and the gov- 
ernment already is telling each company 
how much rubber it can use. They 
point to the precedent set in World 
War II when the government bought 
rubber at the eel price of 224¢ a Ib. 


Low-Grade Ore Project 

Reserve Mining Co. this week spelled 
out plans for re-equipping its taconite- 
beneficiation plant at Babitt, Minn. 
(BW—Nov.11°50,p76). Reserve, owned 
jointly by Armco and Republic Steel, 
will spend $7.5-million to refurbish the 
plant. open a mine, and build a new 
town. It expects an annual production 
of 300,000 tons of 60%-iron-ore pellets 
within a year. 
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You cant beat 
this life ! 
ife of 

Westinghouse 


fluorescent 


* You'll get lighting economy 
at no extra cost! 

Yes, the rated average life 
of Westinghouse fluorescent 
lamps is 7500 hours. 

That means that in 
store installations 
the life is 22 years; 
in one-shift factories 
and offices it’s 3 years. 
No other fluorescent lamp, 


similarly priced, can top this life. 


8 
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a 
a lamp savings. 
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Ed 


LAMP DIVISION, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Gentiemen: 
Send me full information on Westinghouse fluorescent 
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NIBROC TOWELS 


c 


Best for factories, schools, hospi- 
tals, stores, office buildings. Fast 
drying, soft, absorbent, lint-free, 
economical. Available through 
your local paper merchant, Write 
for samples. Address Dept. B12. 


A PRODUCT OF 


| BROW ompany 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 


S00 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
(ra 


It pays to do 
business in 


New York State! 


World’s richest markets in 
your own backyard. New 
York State’s retail market 
totals 14,750,000 people,who 
earn $27,107,000,000 annu- 
ally, and have accumulated 
savings of $28,691,000,000. 
Industry-wise, the Empire 
State has 59,400 factories 
which produce each year 
goods valued at over 20 bil- 
lion dollars. A New York 
State location for your busi- 
ness puts you in the center 
of this concentration of buy- 
ing power. For full market 
data, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 
122, 112 State St., Albany 
7, New York. 


FINANCE 


No Bonanza for Planemakers 


Profits won't be huge, even though sales zoom. High war- 
time taxes and negotiation of contracts will hold earnings down. 
That’s why Wall Street hasn't gone overboard for aircraft stocks. 


For people who forget their history, 
one of the big surprises of the stock 
market since Korea has been the way 
the aircraft-manufacturing stocks have 
acted. Aircraft stocks are supposed to 
be war babies.. In the first few weeks 
after Korea, they acted that way. By 
early August, Standard & Poor's index 
of aircraft manufacturing shares had 
shot up to its highest level since the 


optimistic postwar days of carly 1946. 

Then the index fell off again. Last 
week, in spite of the Chinese interven- 
tion in Korea, the S&P index of air- 
craft-manufacturing shares was _ only 
11.5% above its pre-Korea level. Many 
other stock groups had done much bet- 
ter than that. 

The aircraft shares are lagging in 
spite of the fact that even before the 
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Chinese intervened, the armed services 4 
were planning to spend at least $7.7- 
billion for new planes in 1951. That's 
about three times what they had 
"ay before Korea (BW—Nov.25’50, 
p30). 

¢ History Repeats—And yet this hesi- 
tant ormance might have been ex- 
ee if Wall Streeters had remem- 

rT 
II 


wey 


ed what happened in World War 
The S&P index for aircraft shares 
reached its highest level for the whole 
war period early in 1940, before the 
U.S. got in on the fighting. From 
then until late 1944, it kept on going 
down, although it stayed above the 
composite industrial index most of the 
time. 
¢ Separate Ways—In the charts (page 
78), you can read one of the main rea- 
sons for that laggard performance in 
World War II. Aircraft sales tripled in 
1941 over 1940, and almost tripled and 
doubled again in the next two years. 
Profits followed another line. 

The eight leading companies whose 

sales and profits are used in these 
charts were able to bring 12.8% of 
their sales down to profits in 1939. 
In 1940, profits were 12.7% of sales. 
But after the U.S. entered the war, 
this ratio dwindled to 2.1% in 1942; 
it went clear down to 1% in the peak 
production year of 1944. 
e Reasons—One reason profits shrank, 
of course, was higher war taxes. Re- 
negotiation of government contracts 
was another important factor. The gov- 
ernment saw to it that the planemakers 
did not make a killing out of war busi- 
ness. 

A third factor for the decline of 
stocks was a little more involved. Be- 
cause of the cyclical nature of the 
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What have all these in common? 


£ famous names have two things in common. One 


business, the aircraft companies had to 
be very conservative about paying divi- 
dends. Although at that time they 
had high hopes of doing a consider- 
able volume of civilian-plane business 
after the war, it was obvious that 
they could not pay out as much of 
their wartime profits in dividends as 
more typical industrial companies. That 
reacted against the aircraft stocks’ mar- 
ket strength, because Wall Street con- 
siders dividends a more important price 
determinant than working capital. 
They had to be sure they had enough 
—- capital to keep their engineer- 


is that they share the honor of being emong the 
most respected trade names in the country. Among mil- 
lions of consumers, they stand for the highest standards 
of care and quality in manufacture. 

Another thing that they have in common—many 
of the products they represent are manufactured in 
a building or buildings constructed by the Turner 
Construction Company. 

Over the years, the repeated selection of Turner by 
the leading companies in the country bears impressive 
evidence to the quality and satisfaction you, too, can 
expect when you “turn to Turner” with your building 
problems. 


ing staffs intact and their research pro- 
grams going in case of a sharp business 
drop. So the industry distributed only 
about 35% of its profits in dividends 
during the war years. For all private 
corporations, the payout was about 
62%. 

¢ Up, Down—But near the end of the 
war, aircraft stocks did begin to rise. 
‘Traders dreamed of a big postwar mar- 
ket for civilian aircraft, with no excess- 
ea tax to cramp profits. And they 
ooked hungrily at the planemakers’ 
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TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1803 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
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large holdings of cash and government 
bonds (BW—Jun.4'49,p82). 

The aircraft -companies out 
generous dividends in 1946. But it 
soon became quite plain that the big 
civilian market for planes just wasn’t 
there (BW—Apr.12’47,p34). Many of. 
the planemakers skipped dividends in 
1947, although most of them had a 
strong working-capital position. And 
aircraft stocks dropped to their lowest 
point since before the war. 

e As Before—However, as the cold war 

gathered momentum, the planemakers 
got more business. Their profits 
climbed. Until last August, the air- 
craft stocks were among the leaders of 
the bull market that started in mid- 
1949. 

Now it looks as if the pattern of 
World War II may be repeating itself. 
After their first burst of enthusiasm for 
the aircraft shares, traders have been 
taking a second look. They are afraid 
of the same old bugaboos, an excess- 
profits tax and later renegotiation of 
contracts. 

For it seems likely that, if an excess- 
profits tax is enacted, it will take as a 
base for normal profits the earnings for 
the postwar years (BW —Dec.2°50,p24). 
During those years, the aircraft com- 
panies didn’t do so well. In fact, a lot 
of them ran into the red in 1946 and 
1947. 

Neither would the aircraft companies 

do any better by taking the invested- 
capital option, instead of using postwar 
earnings as a base for normal profits. 
Their investment in plant is relatively 
small. Many of their plants are leased 
from the government. 
e Uptum, But—So traders haven’t been 
particularly impressed by the good earn- 
ings reports that the aircraft companies 
have been turning in lately. United 
Aircraft Corp., for instance, earned $9.3- 
million for the nine months ended Sept. 
30, compared with $6.5-million in the 
1949 period. Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
earned $5-million during the first nine 
months of this year, compared to a loss 
of $1-million last year before tax carry- 
back credit. Boeing Airplane Co. earned 
$8.2-million for the first nine months, 
compared to $1.8-million last year. 

The traders have another point to 
consider. These growing profits are 
subject to renegotiation. And nobody 
knows yet how tough the government 
will be in renegotiating its contracts. 
On the few postwar contracts renegoti- 
ated so far, the government allowed 
profits after taxes amounting to from 
34% to 4% of sales. 

All the industry can be sure of is 
that cach company wiil be considered 
separately in the renegotiation process. 
The company’s efficiency will be taken 
into account, the amount of capital it 
has invested in war contracts, the 
amount of financial risk it has assumed. 
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Ten-Cent Peace 

Birmingham Electric finally 
wins 10¢ fare for its transit sys- 
tem. Now it’s set to modernize 
and sell. 


After more than two years of wran- 
gling, Birmingham’s 10¢ bus and trol- 
ley fare is official. ‘That means the local 
electric utility, Birmingham Electric 
Co., may at last be able to find a 
buyer for the transit system it operates 
in the Birmingham area. And it will 
be able to use $1.4-million of im- 
pounded fares 10 modernize its facili- 
ties. 

The 10¢ fare has actually been in 
effect since July, 1948. But the rate 
boost was only tentative. The differ- 
ence between 10¢ and the old fare—7¢ 
with 2¢ transfers—has been impounded 
by the state circuit court until a final 
decision could be made (BW—Nov.12 
’49,p86). The company has had to 
pass out receipts to passengers, so they 
could get their moncy back if the rate 
hike were turned down. 
¢ Ups and Downs—The case has been 
booted around by the Alabama courts 
and the state public service commission 
since March, 1948. ‘The commission at 
first turned down the rate increase. 
Then the circuit court allowed the fare 
tentatively, pending an appeal to the 
state supreme court. This court at first 
denied the 10¢ fare, on the ground 
that, whether or not Birmingham Elec- 
tric was losing money on its trolley and 
bus lines, the company’s over-all earn- 
ings were sufficient. 

Later on, however, the high court 

changed its mind. It ordered the public 
service commission to reconsider the 
rate boost. Last week the commission 
finally O.K.’d the new fare. By this 
time, the impounded cash amounted 
to $1.4-million after taxes. The com- 
mission said the company would have 
to use that money to modernize the 
transit system. 
e Order to Sell—While it argued the 
case, Birmingham Electric was ordered 
by the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion to sell the transit facilities before 
September, 1951. The company would 
be only too glad to comply. It says that 
it lost over $1.2-million on transit oper- 
ations during the year ended Sept. 30, 
even with the 10¢ fare. 

About tliree weeks ago, after exten- 
sive advertising, the company offered 
its transit system for sale. Several ex- 
perienced operators showed some inter- 
cst. But nobody made a bid. Appar- 
ently, they were waiting to sce how the 
10¢ fare case came out. 

e Taker?—Now company president 
Charles S. Thom hopes to get some 
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YOU'LL NEED A 


Pension Architect Too! 


| eae an efficient pension, like planning an efficient plant, 


requires a good architect. Such a pension architect will supply 
you with facts and figures on all types of pension plans and will 
demonstrate the effects on costs of various pension provisiyns. This 
advice and counsel based on years of pension experience will save 
you money and help you select a pension plan that fits YOUR 
business. Before you reach a decision, know the facts! 
We offer you the services of our Pension Trust Division in the 
planning of your pension system. We 
shall be glad to estimate the cost of a 
pension plan for your company or to 
discuss with you any pension problem 


you may have. No obligation whatever. 
Write or call the City Bank 
bd Farmers Trust Company or 
The National City Bank 
of New York. Ask for our 
Pension Booklet BW, 


We act as trustee under pension plans 
and as agent for individual trustees. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Affiliate of 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
31 











“Klixon Protectors Save Hours and 
Lower Service Costs to Customers” 
Says Oil Burner Service _— 
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po manne lower service costs to our customers 
saves us many bours Sates rush s 

which occur in cold wea: 
The Kitson Protector il- 
lustrated keeps motors in 
electrical appliances and 
other motor-driven equip- 
ment from overheating and 
burning out. for 
equipment with Klixon- 
Protected motors for 
trouble-free motor 
operation. 
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Rotary 


Oildraulic al 
Elevators | 


For 2, 3 or 
4 stories 


Save up te 25% on installed costs 
with the “elevator that’s pushed up.” 
No penthouse or heavy load-bearing 
shaftway structure needed. New 
Rota-Flow transmission system in- 
sures smooth, quiet operation. Au- 
tomatic floor leveling within “% inch 
guaranteed. Car sizes, capacities and 
controls as required. Over 60,000 
Oildraulic elevators and lifts now in 
use . . . backed by Rotary’s coast-to- 
coast service organization, Write for 
Catalog 304. Rotary Lift Co., 1135 
Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 
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offers for the transit pro; which 
his company values at S18 million. 
That will simplify a plan by which 
Southern Co., a utility holding com- 
pany, hopes to bring Birmingham Elec- 
tric into its system. Southern Co. has 
recently acquired over 90% of Birming- 
ham Electric’s common stock. If SEC 
approves, Southern’s subsidiary, Ala- 
bama Power Co., will eventually get all 
the Birmingham company’s property. 


Embattled Young 


Rail financier fights reor- 
ganization of bankrupt Missouri 
Pacific. Plan would wipe out com- 
mon stock. 


Robert R. Young is on the warpath 
again. Once more, the rail financier is 
doing his best to stop a plan for re- 
organization of the Missouri Pacific 
R.R. (BW—Aug.19’50,p74) that would 
13,7 out the common stock. 

foung’s Alleghany Corp. owns more 
than half the common stock of Mis- 
souri Pacific, in bankruptcy since 1933. 
It has helped to block earlier reorgan- 
ization proposals. One earlier plan was 
not approved by enough security hold- 
ers. Another was overruled by a fed- 
eral circuit court. 
¢ Bondholders—The current plan_ is 
backed by MOP’s senior creditors. 
Among these are the holders of $223- 
million of first and refunding bonds, in- 
cluding the Metropolitan, Prudential, 
and New York life insurance com- 
poses. The plan has been O.K.’d by the 
nterstate Commerce Commission and 
approved by the St. Louis federal dis- 
trict court, which has jurisdiction over 
the bankrupt MOP. 

ICC has sent ballots to everyone who 
holds securities of MOP or its two 
bankrupt subsidiaries: New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Ry., and International- 
Great Northern R.R. Co. These secur- 
ity holders are to vote on the plan. 

¢ “Unrealistic’—The Young group is 
sanilion to security holders through 
full-page newspaper advertisements. 
Young claims that the present plan is 
based on unrealistic low earnings esti- 
mates. He thinks that MOP and its sub- 
sidiaries will earn a lot more in normal 
years than the plan assumes. 

Young wants security holders to re- 
ject the present plan and get together 
on a new reorganization plan under the 
Mahaffie Act, which would increase the 
road’s capitalization. ‘The new plan, he 
says, would give all bondholders much 
better treatment than they will receive 
under the present plan. Preferred stock, 
drastically written down by the present 
plan, would get 2.4 shares of new pre- 
ferred for each old share. And common 


stock (in which Alleghany Co 
vitally interested) would be Ma: bi new . 
common stock in the reorganized rail- 
road on a share-for-share basis. 

A Mahaffe Act reorganization, as dis- 
tinguished from a reorganization under 
Section 77 of the federal bankruptcy 
act, does not require the approval of a 
federal court. Alt that is needed is: (1) 
approval of holders of 75% of the 
securities in each class; (2) approval by 
ICC, 

¢ Debentures—Alleghany Corp. is also 
trying to bring MOP’s subsidiary, New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico, out of bank- 
ruptcy without going through reorgan- 
ization. Young believes this could be 
done if the federal court would allow 
the bankruptcy trustee to issue about 
$20-million in debentures and pay off: 
the subsidiary’s debt to MOP. The 
Young group is trying to get cash bids 
for this debenture issue, to prove it 
is practical. 


Storm Bill of $40-Million 
Hits Underwriters 


lire insurance companies have been 
hit hard by the storm that swept the 
eastern U.S. two weeks ago. Stock and 
mutual fire companies say they will pay 
out anywhere from $20-million to $40 
million in claims. In most cases, these 
claims will come under the “extended 
coverage” clause that is usually in- 
cluded in fire policies. 
¢ Chiseling—l'o add to the companies’ 
troubles, claim chiscling is going on in 
some parts of the storm-damaged area. 
Contractors approach householders 
with this proposition, or a variation of 
it: 

“T’ll repair your roof and send you 
two bills. The smaller one you pay; 
the larger one you send to your insur- 
ance company when you put in your 
claim.” Usually, the contractor gets 

aid off by overcharging the house- 
nolder on the smaller bill. 

One protection that the insurance 

companies have is the $50 deductible 
provision included in most household 
policies written during the last couple 
of years. The householder pays the 
first $50 of damage himself. ‘Ehat means 
the real damage has to be over $50 be- 
fore it’s worth cheating. 
e Faith in Honesty—The companics, 
of course, can protect themselves by 
having adjusters check the repair jobs— 
as soon as they get around to them. 
But since anywhere from 250,000 to 
400,000 claims will probably be filed, 
it’s impossible to check every claim. 

“Our chief protection, ” says one in- 
surance official, “is people's natural 
honesty. We know most people are 
honest. The insurance companies 
wouldn’t be in business if they weren’t.” 
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Happy Mergers 
Both sides will gain from 
Carborundum-Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. deal. Result: integrated 
concern with varied products. 


As Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
and Carborundum Co. stand on the 
eve of a merger (BW —Dec.2’50,p96), 
it looks as though they were made for 
each other. Each company has some- 
thing the other one needs. So, if stock- 
holders approve at special mectings 
next month, as expected, they will get 
together by mid-January. 

This week executives of the two 
companies spelled out the expected 
gains: 

MM&M will get an ample supply of 
the basic materials it needs in its 
abrasives. An outstanding growth com- 
pany, MM&M has had to buy mate- 
rials that Carborundum, a competitor in 
the abrasives field, makes in its electric 
furnaces. 

Carborundum will get product di- 
versification. The company, in which 
the Mellon group is supposed to have 
a substantial interest, has been bothered 
by the fact that its business rises and 
falls with the capital-goods industries. 
Sales and profits have shown no pro- 
nounced uptrend since the war. In 
1945, sales were $40-million, profits 
$1.6-million. Last year, sales were 
about $39-million, profits $1.5-million. 

So far this year, Carborundum’s sales 
have increased sharply. But Carbo- 
rundum has been looking around for a 
merger with a company that is strong 
on consumer products. 

MM&M secmed the best bet. ‘This 
company’s second most important 
product (scotch tape is first) is coated 
abrasives. It also sells magnetic record- 
ing tape, many types of adhesives, and 
other industrial and consumer products. 
It knows its way around the consumer 
ficld—and has a big advertising budget. 
¢ The Deal—Carborundum common 
stockholders would get two shares of 
MM&M common (after a forthcoming 
four-for-one stock split) for each share 
they hold. There are about 500,000 
shares of Carborundum outstanding. 
The company will lose its corporate 
identity; but it will still operate as an 
autonomous division of MM&M under 
its own name, and presumably under 
present management. 

e Grower—This merger would mark an- 
other step in MM&M’s ye wks 
(BW-—Sep.24'49,p26). The company’s 
sales have swollen from $5.4-million in 
1929 to $115-million last year, $110- 
million in the first nine months of 
1950. Earnings have risen from less 
than $1.5-million in 1929 to some 
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\ When fire strikes, just grab your Kidde 














New valve trigger has automatic 
safety. If disc ruptures, trigger pushes 
downward to show words "Replace 
Disc.” 


Kidde Fire Extinguishing “know how” 
brings you still better equipment—a 
new valve that works surer, quicker, 
easier, 


4 


portable extinguisher and pull the trigger! 
Flame-smothering carbon dioxide gas rushes 
out... kills fire in seconds . . . and does the 
job better because of a new, improved valve. 
This improved new valve, on all portables 
from 21% to 25 pound size, gives you maxi- 
mum safety ...surer, easier trigger-finger 
control! The valve has a pure nickel coined 
disc which does triple duty...acts as a 
seat for the nylon check, a safety dise and a 
gasket between the valve body and the 
cylinder. Thus, possible leakage points are 
reduced to only 2 places—less than any 
other extinguisher of this type. 
Extinguisher cylinders used with new 
valve are externally threaded... making 
easier assembly and disassembly . . . elimi- 
nating the possibility of cylinder neck 
stretching ... strengthening the union be- 
tween valve body and cylinder neck. 
Here’s fire extinguishing at its best. 
When you think of CO2, call Kidde. 





® Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 1225 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 
In Canada: Walter Kidde & Company, Led., Mentreal, P. Q. 











Bringing you the 


romance and color, 


the fabulous story, of 


OIL 


Hew an oll hunt 
grew into the 
UNION OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


JUST OUT 


BLACK 
BONANZA 


By FRANK J. TAYLOR 


Co-author of Oh, Ranger’ 
and Democracy'’s Air Areenai, contributor to 
Seturday Brening Post and Reader's Digest 


ond EARL M. WELTY 


Former newspaper editor 
and magazine contributor 


$4.00 


© OTHER phenomenon has changed the 

lives of Americans more than the Black 
Bonanza of oil—-once used only as a cure-all; 
now contributing hundreds of different time 
and labor saving aids to life at home, at work, 
and at play. Ite story—starting in a colorful 
era and reflecting much of the life and spirit of 
America then and since—is graphically told as 
a part of this entertaining account of the early 
struggles and eventual growth of a major oil 
company. 


272 PAGES—telling of people, places, and 
events, of the real-life problems, adventures, 
and achievements of oil operators, from the 
early days till now, 


196 ILLUSTRATIONS — picturing wildcatters 
and wells, obstacles, perils, contrasts, technol- 
ORY progress—many facets of oil industry 
history. 

15 CHAPTERS—1. Black Bonanza. 2. Birth of 
an Age. 3. California's Black Gold. 4. Free En- 
terprise on a. Borrowed Shoestring. 5. Wildcat- 
ters Paradise. 6. Men Against Men. 7. Men 
After Markets. & Of Gushers, Dustera, and 
Gassers. $. Men Against Millions. 10. Into the 
Second Half Century. 11. Mud-smellers, Rock- 
hunters, and EBarth-shakers, 12. Man-made 
Rivers of Otl. 13. What's in a Barrel of Oil 
14. Big Business Is Good for Little Business. 
16. Prospects Unlimited. 


READ IT 10 DAYS FREE 
JUST MAIL COUPON 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE, Division of 
McGraw-Hill Book ie ae i 

330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18 

Send me Taylor and Welty’s BLACK BONANZA 
for 1@ days examination on approval. In 10 days I 
wlll remit $4.60 plus a few cents delivery charge. or 
return the book postpaid. (We pay for delivery if 
you remit with this coupor same return privilege >) 


Name 
Aikiress 
City 
Company 


RW 12.950 


Position 
This offer applies to 1 
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$14.4-million in 1949 and almost 
$16.9-million this year through Septem- 
ber. 


MM&M would get more than abra- 
sive materials from the deal. It would 
get: (1) subsidiaries in Canada, Eng- 

nd, Germany, a 59% interest in a 
Norwegian comment: and other foreign 
holdings; (2) other industrial products, 
including grinding wheels, refractories, 
and resistors. 

On the basis of yearend 1949 figures, 
the merger would increase MM&M 
assets from $101-million to about $148- 
million, increase capital and surplus 
from $74-million to $102-million. 
Working capital would rise from $45- 
million to $61-million. MM&M-still 
on the 1949  basis—would acquire 
$3.5-million in cash and securities, in- 
crease its funded debt from $10-million 
to $25-million. Since MM&M_ had 
$32-million in cash and securities at 
the end of last year, this debt would 
seem amply covered. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Mellon merger: Pittsburgh’s Farmers 
Deposit National Bank wil merge with 
Mellon National Bank & Trust, which 
has long controlled it. Combined de- 
posits recently totaled almost $1.5-bil- 
lion. Merger is likely to make Mellon 
one of the nation’s 10 largest banks; it 
ranked 14th on Sept. 30. 
e 


Federal tax collections jumped to $12.1- 
billion in first four months of fiscal 
1951, some $332-million above a year 
ago. Individual income tax collections 
were $4.9-billion, up $145-million. 

° 
Recent storms have caused some $6-mil- 
lion of damage to member companies 
of the Bell System. 


° 
‘New natural-gas financing (BW—Nov. 


25°50,p96) is still going strong. South- 
ern Natural Gas Co. will offer 155,546 
shares of common to stockholders, sell 
$17.5-million of bonds to the public; 
Texas Eastern Transmission will sell 
$78-million 34% bonds direct to in- 
surance companies, publicly offer 200,- 
000 shares of convertible preferred. 
® 

Stern Bros., leading New York depart- 
ment store, has just sold its store to an 
insurance company and leased property 
back for 30 years. Net rentals will ex- 
ceed $12-million. 


& 
Philco stockholders O.K.’d a 2-for-1 


split-up of their common shares. Earn- 


_ Ings on present stock, Wall Streeters 


think, should run around $8.50 a share 
vs. only $3.17 in 1949. 

j ® 
More people own homes than rent 


them, says U.S. Savings & Loan 
League. fe ures home-owning fam- 
ilies now total over 22-million, nearly 
twice as many as in 1940. 


e 
An RFC cost slash is planned by new 
chairman, W. E. Harber. The aim is 
to trim $5-million from RFC’s annual 
operating costs by consolidating some 
operations and laying off “several hun- 
dred” employees. 


@ 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, now 
battling with local First National for 
top spot in southwest banking (BW— 
Feb.25’50,p100), has just let the con- 
tract for a new $17.5-million home. 
This is said to be *the largest single 
building contract in Dallas’ Saar, 


€ 
Western Pacific R.R. will sell $20-mil- 
lion new 30-year mortgage bonds pub- 
licly to fatten working capital and pay 
off $16-million outstanding 4% and 
44% issues. 


® 
New life insurance sales during October 
were up 38% over last year, according 
to the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Assn. For the first 10 months of 
1950, they’re up 25% over last year. 
e 
Eastern Air Lines resumed dividends on 
its common stock, suspended since 
1947. The company plans to pay 50¢ 
a share annually. 


New IBA Head for 1951 


The Investment Bankers Assn. of America, 
at their annual convention in Hollywood, 
Fla., elected Laurence M. Marks as president 
for next year. Except for service in World 
War I, Marks has been in the securities 
business since graduating from Yale in 1914. 
He left Lee, Higginson & Co. in the depths 
of the depression to start his own firm of 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. 
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SAFEST STEEL PLANT 


17,000 Men at Bethlehem, Pa., Work Year with only 22 Lost-Time Accidents 


This company’s plant at Bethlehem, Pa., 
has won first place in the National Safety 
Council’s annual contest, with the best 
safety record of any large steel plant in 
America. Second and third places in the 
same contest went to twe other Bethle- 
hem plants, at Johnstown, Pa., and Lack- 
awanna, N. Y., near Buffalo. 

We at Bethlehem Steel feel good about 
these awards, for they recognize the prog- 
ress that has been made in safeguarding 
our employees from suffering and dis- 
ability. Further,; the awards were won 
against stiff competition. The entire steel 
industry has made splendid progress in 
safety, and now stands fourth among the 
country’s major industries. 

Our plant at Bethlehem won first place 
with an accident rate of .79. That means 


one accident in 1,266,000 man-hours of 
work. Expressed in another way, it means 
that, if man’s span of life were long 
enough, an employee could expect to 
work 700 years without losing any time 
as the result of an accident. 

All experience confirms that accident 
prevention is first of all a human prob- 
lem. Safety devices and equipment do 
much, but they are not enough. Apart 
from these basic tools, safety engineering 
must work in the tricky medium of 
human nature, educating the employee 
into safety-consciousness. The aim is to 
condition the employee so that sure in- 
stinct will lead him to do his job the 
safe way, will make him always alert to 
recognize dangers and avoid them. 

Years of effort have made many steel 


plants safer places than the world around 
them. For example, of the 17,000 em- 
ployees of our Bethlehem, Pa., plant, 144 
lost time from work during the contest 
year as a result of accidents while off the 
job. In that same period only 22 lost time 
due to injuries sustained at work. To 
state it in another way, this employee 
group had over 6 accidents off the job for 
each accident while working in the plant. 
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For LOWER 
INDUSTRIAL 
COSTS 


Choose 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 


BECAUSE an ocean port location 
saves freight dollars on your 
SHIPMENTS 


For full details, write 
ARTHUR M. FIELD, Chief Engineer 


CHARLESTON DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD Charleston, S. C. 


LET US BUILD A 
LOW COST PLANT FOR YOU 
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Stocks Firm Despite Korea 


Market rallies after $2-million slump. Most Wall Streeters 
bullish on long-term prospects, though they admit war jitters may 
cause a temporary sudden drop in coming weeks. 


So far, the stock market has behaved 
— well in the new Korean crisis. 

ough the international outlook is 
considerably darker than it was last 
summer, stocks have done better than 
they did then (charts, above). Although 
plenty of stocks are now below their 
pre-Korea level, most are still way above 
their “Korean lows” (page 87). 
Selling Reports—Wall Street has been 
worried by reports that European in- 
vestors were selling. Early this weck, 
for instance, a sizable break in prices 
cut listed stock values by about $2-mil- 
lion. By midweek the market had 


tallied strongly, although on reduced 


volume. It looked as if enough insti- 
tutional investors—including trustees, in- 
vestment trusts, and pension funds had 
come in to prevent a real collapse of 
stock prices. 

There’s no telling when Wall Street 
will get another attack of jitters, of 
course. Stock prices, in the opinion of 
many Wall Streeters, may go down a 
lot further in coming weeks than they 
are now. But you will find that most 
market analysts are still bullish over the 
long-term trend of the ma-ket. 


Stock prices, according to the rea- 
soning of the long-term bulls, were not 
overvalued when the market reached 
its new postwar highs a couple of weeks 
ago, “a the Chinese intervened in 
Korea. 
¢ High Yields—For instance, Moody’s 
index of 125 industrial stocks reached 
levels around seven times earnings, and 
yields of about 7% in dividends. This 
price-earnings ratio is unusually low, 
and the vield unusually high, when you 
look back over the years. In past bull 
markets, stocks have sold 16 or more 
times earnings, and yields have been 
as low as 3% to 34%. 

The price-earnings ratio, as kept by 
Moody’s, hasn’t been so low since just 
before the U.S. entered World War I. 
The average yield hasn’t been so high 
since the early part of World War II. 
In other words, argue the bulls, in- 
vestors have already discounted the 
lower profits and lower dividends that 
will presumably be caused by higher 
taxes and more government controls. 

But there’s another side to this 
argument. Since the 1946 bull market 
collapsed, investors have tended to dis- 
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tegard the old doctrine that a stock 
should normally sell around 10 times 
earnings. So perhaps you can’t judge 
stock prices by the traditional standards. 
A vicious circle has developed. In- 
stead of going to the public for equity 
capital, corporations have financed post- 
war expansion out of earnings, because 
the ata has been unreceptive to new 
stock issues. To do that, they have had 
to cut their percentage of dividend pay- 
out, making the public still more unre- 
ceptive and further discouraging the 
market for new stock issues. 
¢ Further Rise?—Just the same, a lot of 
Wall Streeters think that over the long 


tun stock prices will go higher. They 
believe that: 

(1) Low interest rates on government 
and corporate bonds will force insti- 
tutional investors—and others, too—to 
put more cash into common stocks. 

(2) Inflation is also going to drive 
individual investors into common stocks 
as a hedge against the rising cost of 
living. 

(3) Demand will outrun supply. 
Corporations aren’t likely to issue much 
new stock. At current high dividend 
yields, it costs them too much, espe- 
cially since they can issue bonds at such 
low interest rates. 





1950 
High 


“235.47 
$64.12 $62 


Industrial Common Stocks 


Dow-Jones Average... .. 

Allied Chemical & Dye...... 
American Can peer Saas | 
American Smelting & Refining *73 67 54 
American Tobacco... . ‘ 76.50 68 


American Woolen *36.37 26 
Anaconda Copper.......... #3025 
Bethlehem Steel ‘ 2s 
Chrysler Corp 5% an 50 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours. . 37 


224 


General Electric Sera 
General Foods ae 75 
General Motors ae ree” 75 
Gimbel Bros peatat 50 
B. P. Goodrich : seen 12 


Gylf Oi. ; rules 00 
International Harvester 

Johns- Manville. 

Radio Corp 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. . 


E. R. Squibb 

Standard Oi) (N. J.) 
Swift & Co 

Union Carbide & Carbon 
United Fruit 

United States Rubber 
United States Stee! 
Westinghouse Electric 
Zenith Radio 


Utility Common Stocks 
Dow-Jones Average 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating. 
Commonwealth Edison ‘ 
Consolidated Edison of N. Y. 
Detroit Edison - 


New England Electric System... 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Philadelphia Electric 

Southern California Edison 
Southern Co 


Railroad Common Stocks 
Dow-Jones Average ‘ 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlantic Coast Line *61 
Chesapeake & Ohio *34 
Great Northern (Pfd.) *45 37 
Illinois Central *57.00 


Louisville & Nashville “47.12 
New York Central 18.12 
Pennsylvania *21.00 
Southern Pacific *62.62 
Southern Railway *46.25 
Union Pacific - *100 75 

* Registered since Korean incident staried. 





“Korean Market”: A Recent Price Sampling 
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Whistler MAGNETIC Dies «: 
work in large inclinable press. Magnet- 
ized units hold the retainers. No bolting 
required. A fast, economical method in 
auking up a punch and die set for short 
or long runs. All parts re-usable. 


Whistler ADJUSTABLE Dies on 
yy” steel perforating and notching job, 
using Tee slotted die set. With Whistler 
Adjustable Punch and Die units produc- 
tion starts within hours instead of weeks. 
Last minute job changes made quickly. 


Both methods feature: LOW DIE COSTS 
All units and parts are interchangeable and 
used repeatedly in different arrangements. 
INCREASE PRESS PRODUCTION—Down time 
is mi as d to hours for change- 
over. For precision work in all types and 
sizes of presses. START PRODUCTION af once. 
Pierce up to %” thick mild steel. Saving money 
in the wo plants. 














ZONE STATE | 
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S. B. WHISTLER & SONS, Inc. 


Adjustable, Magnetic, Custom and Cam 
Dies for all Industry 


744 Milltery Road Seffele 23, N. Y. 
97 
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PRECISION HUMIDITY 
AND TEMPERATURE INDICATOR 


Everybedy wants truly eccurete infermation 
on the twe vite! comfort factors. This pre- 
cision, hair-opereted indicater is menvu- 
factured end colibrated te professional 
stenderds by the maker ef the world’s finest 
weether instruments. Handsome metal 
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1 Union leaders David McDonald, 


Sse 
Philip Murray, James G. Thimmes, and Arthur 


Goldberg handed U.S. Steel a hot potato: Steel workers demanded a big pay boost. 


3 Federal wage policies were at stake. 


Government policy men Alan Valentine, 


W. Stuart Symington, and Cyrus Ching played behind-the-scenes roles. 


Wage Pattern for Millions 


Big Steel’s 16¢-an-hour raise will become the final fifth- 
round figure for many other industries. But in coal, John L. Lewis, 
as usual, will try to beat Philip Murray's figure next spring. 


When U.S. Steel and CIO reached 
a wage settlement last week (page 26), 
they sct a wage “algae for a mil- 
lion steelworkers—who make everything 
from heavy tank plate to safety pins. 

More than that, they set a pattera 
sure to spread out through other indus- 
tries. Steel’s 16¢-an-hour average raise 
now becomes the final fifth-round figure. 
Many employers who settled for less 
will be asked to meet the difference. 
The Aluminum Co. of America, which 


gave 10% (about 14¢ an hour), has al- 
ready been told that its workers want 
2¢ more. 

On top of that, Big Steel and its 
union set a floor under the nation’s next 
important wage demands, due from 
John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers 
sometime before April 1. Lewis ordi- 
narily tries to beat the figure that 
Philip Murray gets in steel. 
¢ Government—The stcel settlement 
was reached after consultations with 
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Big Steel’s Benjamin F. Fairless had 


more worries than just money. 


“The Employers Mutuals Claim Man 
knew his stuff—and did it!” 


“Ie’s great to be back on the job so soon 
after my accident. I wouldn't have been, 
if it weren't for the Employers Mutuals 
folks. Their claim man was right on the 
job to see that I got the best possible 
care—both in the hospital and later. 


“‘And my compensation 
checks came regular as clock- 
work. The Boss knew what 
he was doing when he picked 
Employers Mutuals to han- 
dle his insurance—those 
people treat a guy like a hu- 
man being!” 
e ® e 


Friendly, considerate claim handling —of- 
ten entailing service above and beyond 
contractual obligations—is an everyday 
part of Employers Mutuals’ famed ‘‘Per- 
formance in Action."’ Every policyholder- 
owner...and all protected under each 
policy .. . benefits by the ‘teamwork’ of 
the Employers Mutuals claim man, safety 


engineer, sales representative, underwriter 
and others serving his organization. Re- 
sults? Fewer accidents, better production, 
improved morale—and, in many cases, 
substantial savings in insurance costs! 
From coast to coast, our policyholders 
boast, “Employers Mutuals 
are good companies to do 
business with!”’ 
s 2 e 
Employers Mutuals write: Work- 
men's Compensation— Public 
Liability— Automobiie—Group 
Health and Accident— Burglary 
Plate Glass— Fidelity Bonds— 
and other casualty insurance. Fire 
—Extended Coverage—Inland Marine—and 
allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 
a e s 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office: Wausau, Wis. ¢ Offices ir principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 





New wage pact safely signed, CIO’s 
Philip Murray and U.S. Steel’s John 
Stephens leave. 
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NEW! cre, 
LIGHTER 


STRONGER, 
LOWEST-COST 
LIFTING 


Our former “Load-Lifter’ series of 
hoists had amazing endurance and 
dependability. The new ‘Load- 
Lifer’ is still better. It is not a 
“face-lifting” job but a revolution- 
ary, inside-and-out development 
with many new, good features. 


24 Volt Push Butten Contre! 





Unusual Accessibility 
Twe-geer Reduction Drive 
Bell Bearings Threugheut 
fntirely New Conception of 


Meter Brake 
One-point Lubrication 
Neme Freme Meter Mounting 
Newly Developed Mechanical 
Leed Brake 
In results, these mean lowest-cost lifting, absolute depend- 


abilicy, minimum maintenance and maximum safety for 
man, hoist and load. Write now for descriptive circular, 


‘LOAD LIFTER’ 
Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 

and other lifting specialties: Mokers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gouges, 

“Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 
‘American’ industrial and ‘Microsen’ Electrical instruments. 


(Advertisement) 
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Next “Clues” Section appears in December 16 issue 





overnment wage-price people in Wash- 

pata The som the corporation 
and the union “unofficially” that con- 
trols wouldn’t upset a wage rise, pro- 
vided the resulting steel price boost 
stayed within about 5%. 

The agreement that followed raised 
wages 124¢ to 28¢ an hour for U.S. 
Steel’s 165,000 production workers. 
Employees in the lowest job classifica- 
tion (janitors and sweepers) get the 
124¢ raise, from $1.184 to $1.31 an 
hour. U.S. Steel agreed to boost 
the differential between job brackets 
(there are 32 in the steel industry) 
from 44¢ to 5¢. By the time a pyramid 
of half-cent boosts reaches the top job 
classification, the total raise is 28¢ an 
hour. 

The increase is the first for steel- 
workers since 1948. Last year, they 
settled for employer-paid pensions and 
insurance after a 42-day strike. 
¢ No Fringes—The CIO's steel union 
had also asked for “fringe” wage con- 
cessions in addition to an across-the- 
board hike. It didn’t get any fringes. 

But it did win a point on another 
demand. The differential between rates 
for the same job in northern and south- 
ern mills has long been a sore point for 
Big Steel workers. Those employed in 
Birmingham by the subsidiary Tennes- 
sec Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. collected 
144¢ less per hour than Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown steelworkers. The union 
demanded that U.S. Steel wipe out 
this ‘‘unjust” geographical differential. 

The settlement cuts the differential 
44¢, to 10¢ an hour. 
¢ Other Issues—-Noneconomic issues— 
such as pension-plan changes, increased 
insurance coverage, and the union shop 
—couldn’t be brought up officially dur- 
ing 1950 bargaining; it was limited by 
contract to wage discussions. They 
nudged their way into negotiations any- 
way, but only briefly. 

It happened this way: U.S. Steel 
wanted the present contract extended 
a year, to Dec. 31, 1952. The union 


‘ agreed, provided the corporation would 


take up pension, insurance, and other 
issues this year. U.S. Steel balked at 
that, dropped its extension demand. 
That means the entire contract will 
come up for renegotiation at the end 
of 1951. Until then, the present agree- 
ment bars strikes in the steel industry. 
¢ Union Shop—The union may try to 
bring up the union-shop issue again 
before that. Murray, in explaining that 
the steelworkers hadn’t insisted on a 
union shop, said: The corporation, un- 
der the law, “has a continuing obliga- 
tion to bargain with us on that issue.” 
Murray says NLRB has held that a 
company must bargain at any time on 
any issue not already covered in_ its 
contract. So after steel union-shop poll 
results are certified by NLRB, he con- 
tends, the union can bring up the is- 


sue—and Big Steel must bargain on it. 

The argument overlooks this fact: 
Union security is already covered in the 
steel contract, which has a maintenance- 
of-membership clause. This might bar 
any more talk of the union shop before 
next contract bargaining. 


|. Through the: Industry 


Other steel settlements came thick 
and fast after the announcement of 
the U.S. Steel-CIO agreement. The 
unionized companies followed the 
16¢ average pattern. The only variants 
appeared in new terms at the two large 
non-CIO mills: Armco Steel Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio, and Weirton Steel 
Co., Weirton, W. Va., and Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. 

Armco and the Armco Employees 
Independent Federation announced an 
agreement on raises ranging from 13¢ 
an hour in the lowest classification to 
33¢ in the highest. 

Weirton and the new Independent 
Steelworkers Union announced a settle- 
ment providing a 15¢ across-the-board 
increase and a half-cent boost in the 
differential between new job classifi- 
cations. The top raise is 30¢ an hour. 

Armco and Weirton customarily go 
a little higher than wage-raise patterns 
worked out in CIO settlements. 


IUE Now on Its Own 
With 250,000 Members 


CIO’s fledgling International Union 
of Electrical Workers took stock of its 
one-year gains at a convention in Mil- 
waukee this week—then cockily began 

lanning a “clean-up” drive against the 
eftist United Electrical Workers (ex- 
CIO). 

IUE got its charter from CIO on 
Nov. 2, 1949, after CIO expelled UE 
for following a Communist party-line 
policy. A big fight for electrical workers 
got under way (BW—Nov.19’50,p.110), 
with CIO tossing in some strong man- 
power and more than $750,000 in cash. 
¢ Self-Supporting—Now IUE claims (1) 
membership of 351,000 in plants em- 
ploying more than 300,000 persons; 
and (2) NLRB election victories, dur- 
ing the past year, covering “the majority 
of workers in the electrical manufactur- 
ing, radio, and machine industries.” 
It also says that after months of living 
off CIO’s treasury, it’s now self-sup- 
porting. 

IUE’s plans for the future include a 
continuing drive on its rival’s members. 
The CIO electrical workers’ union 
estimates UE’s membership now at 
“approximately” 100,000; UE reported 
a membership of “well over 300,000” 
at its annual convention three months 
ago (BW —Sep.30’50,p111). 
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Suit Over Dues 


Employee wins $5,000 
damages from union because it 
refuses to let him pay back dues 
and keep his job. 


Clarence W. A. Howland, 6]-year- 

old tool-crib attendant at Budd Co.’s 
Detroit plant, may collect $5,000 be- 
cause his union refused to accept a 
check for membership dues. Whether 
he does or not depends on the out- 
come of an appeal by the United Auto 
Workers (CIO) from a recent Mich- 
igan state court decision. 
e “Tribute to Thieves”—Howland went 
to work at Budd late in 1946. He 
joined UAW in mid-1947, but got be- 
hind in his dues shortly thereafter. 
Under union pressure, he tendered a 
check for $5 to the UAW local three 
months later. But he wrote on back, 
where UAW’s endorsement would go: 
“This is a tribute to thieves, brigands, 
and robbers.” The local secretary re- 
fused to endorse such sentiments, re- 
turned the check. 

Subsequently, Howland sent in a 
cashier’s check, pure and uncomplain- 
ing, for the full amount he owed the 
local, plus a month’s advance dues. 
The local refused this one, too. It ex- 
one that it had found out that How- 
and formerly had belonged to another 
UAW local, had fallen into bad stand- 
ing with it, and had never cleared up 
his obligations. 
¢ Out of a Job—Howland lost his job 
with Budd in December, 1947, after 
the union notified Budd that he hadn’t 
kept up his membership as required 
under the Budd-UAW contract. He 
first tried to get a reinstatement order 
from the National Labor Relations 
Board, but got turned down. So in 
March, 1948, he took his case into 
Michigan courts. 
¢ Court Action—He filed damage suits 
against. the union and three officers, 
asking $3,500 in back wages and $5,000 
in punitive damages. Recently after 
more than two years of complex court 
actions, he got a judgment 8 $5,000 
in damages. 

The court held that the union’s re- 
fusal of the first check—with its deroga- 
tory comment—was all right. But it 
tuled that the union couldn’t legally 
refuse the second check. It held that 
when Howland left the company where 
he had originally fallen behind in dues 
payments, his association with UAW 
ended. He couldn’t still be held ac- 
countable for the uncollected dues 
when he joined UAW a second time at 
Budd. So the tender of the Budd 
local’s dues was cnough to restore his 
good standing with the union. 
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Better Living 
in a 
FOR THE WORKING MAN 


MANAGEMENT : Urgently need skilled workers! 
PERSONNEL: Have many out-of-town applications with no 


housing available. 
SOLUTION : 
As American Industry swings into high gear, the need for 
shifting skilled workers grows. Housing for these newly-drafted 
workers must come first. Liberty . . . today’s finest mobile 
home is the answer, ; 


The Liberty “Air Queen” 


SEND COUPON ter the full story of 
the LIBERTY HOME PLAN for the 
industrial Worker 
it's EASY 
TO BUY A LISERTY 
pen Sey -— = Please send us information on the LIBERTY 
yeer financing. HOME PLAN for industriel workers 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN NAME 





It's the symbel of an 
elert, relieble Liberty FIRM 
decler —a man you 


i a can bank on. ADDRESS 
LIBERTY | 
SALES & SERVICE | 
Only Uberty has fort ditiening feetures with Patented Fleer and Ventilated Attic 


* LIBERTY COACH CO., INC.* BREMEN, INDIANA = 
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THINSTEEL 
KNOCKS OUT 
MR. O. V. 


Since the cost of the flat-rolled 
steel you use in your product is 
actually determined by units of 
production per ton, rather than 
“price per pound,” OVERSIZE 
VARIATION in strip thickness 
can take you for a loss in the 
first round. 

Thinsteel, precision cold-rolled 
strip in low carbon, high carbon 
(annealed or tempered) and stain- 
less grades, surely and quickly 
“K. O.’s" O. V.—does it with 
extreme accuracy to gauge that 
insures maximum yield per ton. 


Now, we're trying to win the fight 
for increased Thinsteel produc- 
tion to match demand. New mills 
and other expanded facilities 
already are helping and there is 
more to come. 


cm 
THINSTEEL 


teaet wmaen 


LOW CARBON 

SPRING STEEL 

ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 


the Cold Metal Broduets co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York ¢ 
Indianapolis ¢ 


Chicego °@ 
St. Louis © 


Los Angeles 
Detroit 
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Leftist Labor Alliance 


Eight unions, ousted by ClO for Communist-line activity, 
lay groundwork for third group. But Harry Bridges, the leader, says 
the outfit won't be formed officially just yet. 


Seed of a third labor federation was 
sowed in Washington last week by 
eight unions that had been ousted 
from CIO for Communist-line activi- 
ties. Right now, chances are against 
its ever sprouting into a live and thriv- 
ing union body. But labor's extreme 
leftists plan to nurse it along tenderly, 
anyway. They want it to be ready for 
any favorable turn in the nation’s polit- 
ical and economic climate. 
¢ Unity Meeting—Some 800 delegates 
from the former CIO unions attended 
a “unity” conference called by Harry 
Bridges, president of the International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union. 

They represented a claimed 300,000 
to 400,000 members, This includes: 
ILWU; United Electrical Workers 
(with its Farm Equipment Workers di- 
vision); Fur & Leather Workers; United 
Public Workers; American Communi- 
cations Workers; Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers; Distributive, Process- 
ing & Office Workers (BW —Oct.14'50, 
pl16); and Marine Cooks & Stewards. 

Bridges told the delegates they hadn’t 
been called together to form a third 
labor federation at this time. They 
were assembled, he said, only to set up 
a “working alliance, an informal ap- 
paratus” to work for a mutual 10-point 
economic and legislative program. 

Other leaders stressed the same theme 
of “no third labor federation now’’— 
but the idea of a new federation was in 
the back of most minds. Delegates gen- 
erally agreed that the only reason their 
leaders hadn’t called for a formal or- 
ganization was either that it isn’t ex- 
pedient right now—because of the grow- 
ing anti-Communist sentiment—or that 
one isn’t really needed because the un- 
ions ousted from CIO are pretty well 
bound together by ideological ties. 
e'The Doors Open—Just the same, 
the extreme leftists clearly left the way 
open for a federation later. They want 
a further alliance in the future with 
“some trade unions outside of this 
group who . . . adhere to the principles 
of trade unionism.” 

Bridges amplified this statement 
later, in a bid for support from “other 
independent trade unions’—including 
John L. Lewis’ strong, anti-Communist 
United Mine Workers. 

e Present Plans—At first, the new 
“working alliance” will operate infor- 
mally. Joseph Selly, president of the 
American Communications Workers, is 
its temporary chairman, although 


rate ge unquestionably is the guiding 
hand. 

Executive boards of the eight unions 
in the alliance will meet soon to plan 
actual collaboration. 
¢ Objectives—Currently, the alliance is 
interested in “fighting for limited 
mutual objectives.” These don’t in- 
clude, as far as the public is told, the 
unpopular Communist-line  foreign- 
policy position of extreme leftists. 

Last week’s conference carefull 
avoided any denunciations of U.S. pol- 
icies in Europe and Korea—although 
speakers did stress “the desire for peace 
among the masses.” 

Claimed objectives of the leftists in- 
clude: 

e A rollback of prices to pre-Korea 
levels and price and rent controls. 

¢ Wage boosts and no wage freeze. 

¢ A hefty excess-profits tax and a 
cut in taxes for low-income groups. 

¢ Repeal of the McCarran antisub- 
versive law. 

¢ Repeal of the Taft-Hartley act. 

¢ Repgal of the Magnuson law, 
which requires a careful screening of 
waterfront workers. 

e A fair-employment-practices act. 

The alliance plans a drive to get 

]-million signatures on petitions endors- 
ing this program. 
Real Objectives—Most of these ob- 
jectives are shared with unions in. AFL 
and CIO. It’s hardly likely that’ the 
leftists would go to the trouble and 
expense of setting up conferences just 
to echo the aggressive sentiments al- 
ready expressed by unions further to 
the right. 

So the leftists’ true reasons for the 
new unity moves are probably defensive. 
They discussed plans to defend 
“framed-up victims of today’s antilabor 
drive”—including Bridges (described 
by speakers as “the most persecuted 
labor leader in the world today”). And 
they also laid plans for “mutual aid” of 
unions faced with raids from AFL and 
clo. 
¢ On Local Levels—Even in advance 
of last week’s conference, left-wing un- 
ionists were getting together on local 
levels. Delegates from 20 local unions 
in New York City formed a United 
Labor Conference for Mutual Aid two 
weeks ago. Their goal: “to revitalize 
and resurrect the militant traditions of 
the American labor movement.” 

Similar groups have been set up—or 
are being set up—in Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
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N fast-paced business today, time 
is the critical factor—but this 

young executive ticks right along 
with the clock every working minute. 

His ‘‘time-engineered”’ Shaw- 
Walker desk helps him to pack his 
work into a smooth-flowing eight- 
hour day. 

Built inches lower than standard 
desks, it places all work under his 
eyes, within finger-tip reach. And it is 
“time-engineered” 27 ways, inside 
and out, to speed thinking, plan- 
ning, organizing — eliminate wasted 
motions, wasted minutes. 

More than fifty years of Shaw- 
Walker experience and ‘‘know-how”’ 
have made this one of the greatest 
advances in office engineering. 

And there are Shaw- Walker desks, 
chairs, files, cabinets, systems, in- 
dexes and supplies — everything for 


@ SHAW WALKER 


‘owweee 2 cles —nnites offjatinary 


worn, out-dated offices, make sure 
you use Shaw-Walker equipment 
throughout. It will help you make 
the most of every minute, every work- 
ing day! 


the office except machines — each 
“time-engincered’’ for the needs of 
every job and worker. 

If you are setting up a new busi- 
ness or merely wish to modernize 


New, low, comfortable height 
(29"). Puts you on top of 
every job. 


Job-engineered drawer space 


—executive, administrative 
and clerical. 


Concealed, removable 
wastebasket—saves time, floor 
space and litter. 

Center drawer with extra 
compartments—space ‘for 
everything you need at your 
finger tips. 


whie for FO 


Most comfortable working top 
ever invented. 


“In,” “Out,” and “Hold” letter 
trays inside—confidential, 
quick, no desk-top clutter. 


Scientific personal file with 
speed guide, dividers—saves 
“barrels’’ of time. 


The beokist, “Time acd Office Werk,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time-vngineered “office systems and equip- 
ment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write to- 
day, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 47, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 
Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exciusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 








Tor an air conditioning 


"ELECTRICALLY RIGHT" 


MOTORS 
a 
CONTROL 


WITH 19 FLOORS OF EXACTING a 
TENANTS TO KEEP HAPPY, WE 
COULDN'T AFFORD A LETDOWN IN 
ANY OF OUR SERVICES... 
PARTICULARLY AIR CONDITIONING. 
THATS WHY WE ASKED OUR 
CONTRACTOR TO USE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
EQUIPMENT 











NO 
REPAIR EXPENSE | 


| 














make 0 he ae 


tion G-E motors and control to your air- 
conditioning contractor, architect, or 
consulting engineer. Apparatus Dept., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 3, N.Y. 


You can put your confidence in 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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How to Pay Servants’ Tax - 


Social security now covers all “regular” domestics. It’s 
up to the employer to pay half of the 3% levy, and either to collect 
the other half from the worker or absorb it himself. 


If you have been lucky enough to 
keep a cook, the chances are that your 
wife has already asked you what she is 
supposed to do about the new social- 
security tax on household workers. If 
she hasn't, she soon will. Payments of 
the tax are supposed to begin with the 
first quarter a next year. 

To clear up some of the problems, 
here is a series of questions and answers 
obtained from the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue: 

Q. What household 
eligible for social security? 

A. Maids, laundresses, housekeepers; 


workers are 


cooks, nursemaids, gardeners, handy- 


men, butlers, footmen, chauffeurs (of 
privately owned cars), practical nurses, 
and others. (Household workers on a 
farm are covered by a different part of 
the law.) 

Q. Does that include my relatives? 

A. Yes, but not your child under 21 
or your parent. 

Q. Otherwise, are all my household 
workers covered? 

A. No. You must employ her (or 
him) “regularly.” ‘That means she must 
meet two tests: (1) She must work for 
you—time worked for other people 
doesn’t count—on at least 24 different 
days during the calendar quarter or the 
previous calendar quarter. That’s about 
two days a week. (2) You must pay her 
at least $50 during the quarter in which 
she works on 24 days. 

Q. Must she work 24 full days? 

A. No. Any part of a day counts. 

Q. And if she doesn’t meet the tests 
during one quarter, I must still pay the 
tax if she qualified during the previous 
quarter? 

A. That's right. 

Q. When must I pay the tax? 

A. In the month ie ear each cal- 
endar quarter: April, July, October, and 
January. 

Q. How much is the tax? 

A. It is 3% of the cash wages paid. 
That includes such things as bus or 
taxi fare if you reimburse the domestic 
in cash. But you do not include bus 
tokens or tickets, or meals and lodging. 

Q. Do I pay all the tax? 

A. No. Half of it-14%—is supposed 
to be deducted from the employee's 
wages. But it is your responsibility to 
send the government the full amount. 

Q. May I absorb my domestic’s 


share, paying the full amount myself? — 


A. Yes. The law, in fact, encourages 
this. You don’t have to add the 14% 


you absorb to the wages in computing 
the tax. But the employee must count 
it as part of wages for income tax 
payments. 

Q. Where do I send the tax? 

A. To the nearest office of the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue, the same 
place send your income tax. 

Q. How do I pay the tax? 

A. The government has prepared a 
new form specifically for these pay- 
ments. It is Form 942: “Employer's 
quarterly tax return for liousehold em- 
ployee.”* 

. How do I get these forms? 

A. At local offices of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and Social 
Security Administration, and in many 
us offices. The government would 
ike you to send your name to the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue in your dis- 
trict. He will send you a booklet called 
“Do You Have a Maid?”. The booklet 
explains the rules in simple terms. It 
also contains a postpaid. return post 
card, which you can send in to be 
ee on a mailing list to receive the 
orms and further information regularly. 

Q. Will it explain how to fill out 
the form? 

A. This booklet won’t. But a pam- 
phlet is being prepared (Circular H— 
Houschold Employer's Social Security 
Tax Guide) that will. It will also con- 
tain a tax deduction table so you won't 
have to compute the 14% yourself: 

Q. How can I get this? 

A. If you send your name in to the 
Collectot of Internal Revenue, it will 
be sent: to you automatically. Other- 
wisc, it will be available from social 
security and Internal Revenue offices. 

Q. I have employees in my business 
for whom I pay the social-security tax 
quarterly. Can I add the household help 
to that same return? 

A. By all means, yes. And use the 
same form you have been using: Form 
941. 

Q. On how much of the wages must 
I pay the tax? 

A. On the first $3,600 of the calen- 
dar year. 

Q. Can I make allowance for what 
my domestic may earn from others? 

A. No. She may get a refund if she 
pays on more than $3,600 because of 
earnings from more than one employer. 
But vou can’t. 

Q. Does my help have to have a 
social-security card? 

A. Yes. If she has never had a card, 
she should get one from the social- 
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security office. If there is none in your 
city, she should get an application from 
the post office and mail it to the social- 
security office. 

Q. Suppose she has lost her card? 

A. She should get a copy from the 
ee office. 

Q. Why should I be concerned about 
the card? 

A. Because you have to put the 
social-security number on the return. 

Q. What if I don’t pay the tax or 
make a late return? 

A. There is a “delinquency” penalty 
up to 25% of the tax for late returns. 
And general penalties, for evasion under 
the regular tax law, run up to $10,000 
fine and five years imprisonment. 

Q. Do I have to pay tax for an em- 
ployee who has passed the retirement 
age of 65? 

A. Yes, until she retires and claims 
benefits. 

Q. Briefly, what are the benefits? 

A. There are retirement benefits, 
lump-sum payments on death, and 
monthly payments for dependent sur- 
vivors. For a worker who qualifies for 
a retirement benefit, it amounts to a 
minimum of $20 a month. 

Q. How much is the individual bene- 
fit above the minimum? 

A. It is based on the average monthly 
wages from jobs covered by social secur- 
ity. If the average is $100 a month or 
less, the benefit will be half of the aver- 
age wages. If it is more, the benefit will 
be $50 plus 15% of the wages above 
$100, up to $300 in average wages. 
There are additional benefits for 
wives and dependent children. 


Strike Levy Swells Kitty 


The United Auto Workers is now 
in the healthiest financial condition of 
its 15-year history. Its flush treasury— 
one of CIO’s biggest—is largely a result 
of a $l-a-month strike assessment levied 
on members for 12 weeks last winter. 

Recent reports to the UAW execu- 
tive board showed liquid assets totaling 
$7,023,502, as of July 31. Four‘months 
earlier, the total was $2,485,786. Secre- 
tary-treasurer Emil Mazey credited the 
jump of more than $4.5-million almost 
entirely to the strike levy. 

The union ordered the assessment 
during the long, hard Chrysler strike 
carly this year. More than 500,000 
members anted up $6.5-million under 
the levy. UAW spent $2-million for 
strike relief, has the rest in its reserves. 





The Pictures——Acme—Cover, 58 
(lower center), 106; Wide World 
—58 (left), 88 (top), 89; Harns 
& Ewing—58 (rt.), 88 (lower left); 
International News—88 (lower 
left). 
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Oxygen Refining lowers melting cost... 
permits better ferro alloy recovery... 
improves refractory life 








Clarence Nolan, Airco Technical 
Sales Supervisor, was called in to dem- 
onstrate the use of oxygen in refining 
acid steel. On his advice, a number of 
test heats were made in which Airco 
99.5% pure oxygen was injected into 
the molten bath. These tests proved that 
substantial savings in heat time and 
power could be realized by adopting this 
method of refining. When the operation 
was put in general practice, it was found 
that in addition to the above savings, it 





~—<— 


The Crucible Steel Casting 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., was in- 
terested in investigating the ap- 
plication of oxygen to their steel 
refining practice, They wanted to 
lower their melting costs and get 
a better ferro alloy recovery. 


offered better metal analysis control, 
improved refractory life and further 
savings through higher recovery of 
ferro alloys. 

Additional savings were also enjoyed 


when the problem of handling and 
storing iron ore was eliminated. 


For technical assistance or a copy of 
our folder “Oxygen In The Electric 
Furnace’, please write your nearest 
Airco office. 


Air REDUCTION 


Offices in Principal Cities 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 


b) 





Master Contract 
For U.S. and Canada 


f 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. and the 
United Auto Workers (CIO) have 
just put into effect one of the first in- 


ternational contracts between a major 


f 4 employer and union. It covers 17,000 
—AAjl é. 0 UAW workers in 19 Auto-Lite plants 
in this country and Canada. 


Most ses ers and unions make 
Providing investment capital for worthy borrowers tratonal boundary.” Usually they vo 
—industry, utilities, railroads, states, municipalities ont ah is ie “3 allow neck — 
° : . C 10 - 
—has been the business of this firm for a half cen- abs a kik seunatin mete 
tury. And during this period Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ppp ape -ger prenars ier 
i . ons n ‘0 S OF negotiations. 
Inc. has adhered to a firm policy of underwriting UAW and Auto-Lite decided to get 
and distributing to investors bonds, notes, deben- away from that this year. They wrapped 
their whole deal up in one package, 


tures, and equipment trust certificates exclusively. at one time. 
salict i pee The main problem was to get a con- 
@ As a specialist in debt obligations, Halsey, sant that weal capegle aith-the diltae- 


Stuart makes available a diversity of bonds in both ent labor laws in this country and 
: a Canada. Lawyers worked out an agree- 

large and small amounts for investors of all types seent ‘wonder which thé sail -gimend 
bank, corporate, institutional, individual and pen- provisions apply to all plants, no mat- 
: : fase ter where they are. The one big differ- 
sion fund, Send without obligation for our latest ence is in wagh and pensien Gensts. 
offering list. Canadian workers got a raise that 
was 7.3¢ an hour more than that in 


MUNICIPALS IN VOLUME this country: 6¢ of it in lieu of a pen- 
sion plan set up for U.S. workers, dove- 


Taxexemptincomeandestablished by Halsey, Stuart alone, or by tailing into this country’s social-security 
safety are among the qualitiesthat underwriting groups headed by plan; the other 1.3¢ to end what UAW 
recommend municipal bonds to this firm singly or jointly with claimed was an inequity in wages paid 
the conservative investor. In the others. These bonds represented Canadian workers. 

past four decades stateand muni- more than 2200 separate issues 
cipal bonds totaling over 5.6 and criginated in every state of 

billion dollars were underwritten the Union. LABOR BRIEFS 


New contract between the Texas Co. 

HA LS EY, STUA RT & CO. Inc. and CIO’s oil workers ended post-strike 
123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 tension at Texaco’s Port Arthur (Tex.) 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES refinery. Pact compromises issues dis- 


uted in a 115-day strike last summer. 
t also gives a 12¢ wage hike, retro- 
active to Sept. 18, when the strike was 
—— _ called off for further bargaining. 
8 
p R O D U CT [ O N a i G M ? It’s discrimination under T-H_ if a 
. union hikes initiation fees for company 


employees who once refused to join the 
To reach the men you need— union, then applied for ra genes: 

the executive or junior executive when a union-shop pact went into etf- 
” ” iff fect. An NLRB examiner so ruled in 
al peldatniercing van a case brought against UAW (CIO) 
section of BUSINESS WEEK. at the Ferro Stamping & Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. 




















Write for rate and other information; 


“clues” 


e 
A drafted apprentice may mean future 
work and confusion for employers who 
en —— don’t (1) ask the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ix: ship, Washington, to suspend the ap- 
New Vork 18, N. Y. prenticeship agreement due to “entry 
into the armed forces”; and (2) give the 


- MA p LO YM E Ni T LO W ? apprentice a certified copy of his work 
e record, including his length of service. 
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AN Aielion-Geliug TEAM makes 


better business movies easier to produce and show 


Good business films are valuable tools for training employees . . . for 
recording tests . . . for research and motion studies . . . for promotion to 
dealers and prospects .. . for showing how your product is made and used. 


The Cine-Kodak Special ll, che 
world’s most ve 16mm, mo- 


tion picture camera, lets you make 
movies of the highest od rea Built 
right into this unique camera are all 
the controls needed for a variety of 
professional effects. Accessories 
lend even range. It's busi- 
nesslike and efficient, yet it’s almost 
as simple asa home movie camera— 
and just as inexpensive to operate. 





Ask your Kodak dealer for a demonstration, or write for the free 
booklets: 16mm. Motion Picture Making with the Cine-Kodak Special 
11 Camera” and "The Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector.” Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ee e demonstrate, train, dramatize, sell 











B’AR GREASE WON’T DO TODAY 


Animal fat served all the lubrication needs of an earlier America. 
Not so today. The machine age brought a demand for special lubri- 
cants for different uses. 

Products and operations vary greatly in the field of industrial 
lubricants, yet the firms engaged in it agree on one important phase 
of their operations. They consider Business Week an outstanding 
display window for their products and services. 


REASON: Business Week .. . sold by subscription only ... reaches 
a highly concentrated audience of Management-Men. They are 


executives who make or influence buying decisions for their firms. 


RESULT: Business Week regularly carries more pages of industrial 
lubricants advertising than any other general business or news 
magazine. All because advertisers agree — 


Petroleum Products Advertisers* 
in Business Week 1950 


Cities Service Co. 

Gulf Oil Corp. 

Phillips Petroleum Co, 

Sinclair Oil Corp. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. —Alemite Div. 
Sun Oil Co. 

Texas Co. 

Union Oil Co. of California 





YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
* Source: Publishers’ Information Rureau Analysis 


YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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The deférise of Europe, not Asia, was the big topic in the Truman-Attiee — 
talks. were ra 
Washington and London fear that Red successes in Asia will unhinge 
the North Ationtic alliance. 

To prevent this, Truman is ordering faster mobilization ‘of U.S. mon- 
power and industry (page 19). Washington and London also will rush plans 
for a North Atlantic army. 

And Attlee apporently is ready to send two or three British armored divi- 
sions to West Germany right away. 





° 

U. N. forces are in a bad way in Korea, The French may soon be in the 
same fix in Indo-China. 

But no Asian Munich is in prospect. Attlee agrees with Truman on thot. 

True, we and our allies may have to retreat on far-flung fronts. But 

such pull-backs will be made only to strengthen our over-all positions against 








Stalin—not to buy him off. 





Meanwhile, estimates of the Western position on the whole Asian main- 
land are gloomy. You hear in Washington that—in addition to Korea and 
Indo-China—Burma, Thailand, and even Malaya are shaky. Communist 
China may have the military power to push the West out of there. 

% 

If Washington's no-oppeasement policy is to work, the important thing 

is to build up U. S, and European strength. 








Some room for diplomatic maneuvering will be left, though. 

For example, Washington is willing to have Britain and India dicker 
with the Chinese Reds for an acceptable Korean settlement—though U. S. 
officials don’t see any prospects of success. (Peiping’s ambitions have grown 
in recent weeks. Mao's latest demand is for a hand in the future of Japan.) 

More important, Washington won't oppose high-level talks with Moscow. 

Such conferences might give a ‘clue. to Stalin’s timetable. Also, they 
might prove how much the A-bomb still checks Soviet plans. That’s why 
Churchill, for one, thinks the West should talk things over with Moscow. 





* 

The Asian crisis is forcing French concessions on German rearmament. 

Paris now is ready to scrap its plan for a separate European army. 
Instead, the French wiil O.K. integrating German units into an Atlantic 
force. 

The present plan is to recruit German regimental combat teams. The 
equivalent of 10 divisions would be formed within three years. A special 
high commissioner would do the recruiting job in West Germany. 

The problem is whether the West Germans will buy this idea. It’s a 
safe bet they won’t—unless the U.S. and British jointly add at least 10 
divisions to their forces in West Germany by next summer. 

> ) 

Western Europe’s rearmament program is still slow-motion. 


The French have yet to come up with something tangible. The British 
have set the ball rolling, but Washington feels their program is on much too 
small a scale. 

Unless Europe acts quickly, the $4-billion-plus arms-aid kitty won't 
nearly be spent by the time the next request goes to Congress. The Adminis- 
tration plans to ask for $5-billion more early in 1951, but Congress is likely 
to balk if this year’s: money is still unused. 
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There won't be any international allocation of raw materials until price 
controls are clamped on in the U. S. 








Raw-material-producing countries are adamant on this point. They 
won't accept allocation schemes involving price ceilings on the products 
they sell, until the goods they want to buy in the U. S. are price-controlied, too. 


e 

Europeans say U. S. stockpiling is sheer murder for them: 

They are warning the State Dept. that the joint rearmament program 
will suffer unless they can get raw materials—cheop. They claim U.S. 
stockpiling has unnecessarily upped prices and caused shortages. 

Raw-material prices mean life or death to many European industries. 
They often operate on tighter margins than industries in the U. S. 

European delegetes will press their point at the international commodity 
discussions this week in Washington. They'll try to persuade the U. S. to cut 
back its stockpiling. 





The State Dept. now concedes that the U.S. may have bought up more 
raw materials than it should. 

But State points out that the official stockpiling program isn’t completely 
to blame. The ture of the big, high-cost U. S$. market—plus payment in 
dollars—is the main reason why commodity producers have given Europeans 
short shrift. 

Until international allocations go into effect, the U.S. may subsidize 
Western Europe’s raw-material meres ECA or military-aid funds will 














probably be used. 


e 
International tension has brought some changes in the political climate 
of Britain and France. 








In Britain, foreign policy now is fully bipartisan; the only real opposition 
to Attlee and Bevin comes from the Labor left. Some observers foresee a 
coalition government in London within six months. 

In France, the Pleven government still has Assembly backing . But Pleven 
is due for trouble when next year’s budget comes up soon. He will ask for 
almost 200-billion francs more in taxes. 

? 

The bureaucrats and the mining experts have been rowing again in 

Britain's National Coal Board. As a result, the NCB has lost its last top- 


ranking engineer. 

The story is this: From the start the engineers taken over from private 
industry have fought central control. They argue that the NCB’s failure to 
produce more coal is largely due to lack of authority by the local mine 
manager. 

The Labor government previously made the same kind of mistake in the 
nationalized transport system. But now it’s trying to avoid a third scene in 
steel. The national steel corporation will ask the steel industry to carry on as 
is—decentralized. 








e 
British defense production doesn’t measure up to Washington’s hopes— 
but it’s expanding faster than Britons expected. 
Industrial activity has already outrun coal and electricity supplies. 
And there's a growing list of other materials shortages (BW-Dec.2’50,p1 16). 
An early hard winter makes a fuel crisis almost inevitable by February. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Deo. 0, 1960, Issue—Business Week, 338 W. 42nd St., New Vork, N. Y. 
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U.S. Strikes a New Trade Balance 


For first time in 13 years, it has an import surplus. Triangle 
trade pattern returns. Europe alone stands to keep deficit. 


Even before the Chinese onslaught 
in Korea, most government economists 
had decided the world dollar shortage 
was about over. Red China’s interven- 
tion now makes the end all the more 
certain. 

As the U.S. steps up its arms drive, 
the dollar-gap problem will vanish. If 
a general war comes, the problem be- 
comes academic, at best. 
eIm Surplus—A shift in the 
world’s trade pattern had already shown 
up strongly in third-quarter results. For 
the first time since 1937, the U.S. im- 

tted more than it exported. The 
uly-September quarter built up an im- 
port surplus of over $100-million. 

Another thing happened: The prewar 
pattern of triangular trade came back 
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~at least temporarily. Instead of get- 
ting dollars only by selling direct to 
the U.S., Europe can now get them 
by selling to third parties who have a 
surplus. Latin America, the Far East, 
and Africa and the Near East sold 
more to the U.S. than they bought. 
This gave Western Europe a chance to 
earn dollars from its exports to these 
regions and thus offset its trade deficit 
with the U.S. 
e What Did It?—Behind the shift in 
the U.S. trade balance are two sig- 
nificant facts: 

¢ The change from a surplus to a 
deficit was about three-quarters due to 
a slump in our exports. Only one-quar- 
ter of it stemmed from an increase in 
imports. 











.except Western Europe. 


¢ More than half of the rise in 
third-quarter imports was due to heavier 
U.S. buying in Latin America. Only 
about 15% came from higher pur- 
chases in Western Europe. 

The drop in U. S. exports had begun 
to narrow the dollar gap long before 
the Korean crisis. There were several 
things that led to the dip: (1) industrial 
recovery in Western Europe; (2) the 
price advantage that currency devalua- 
tions gave European goods; (3) severe 
curbs on dollar imports; and (4) the 
big attraction of the home market for 
U.S. manufacturers. 
¢ Triangle—The rise in U.S. imports 
since Korea has helped to narrow the 
dollar gap, of course. But perhaps the 
biggest result of higher U.S. imports 
has been to restore in part the multi- 
lateral or “triangular” trade pattern. 

For instance, one result of Latin 
America’s trade surplus with the U.S. 








SAVANNAH 1S 
DIFFERENT! 


Behind her Southern charm she 
busties with modern industricliza- 
tien. Competitive transportation... 
willing lebor...acbundant industrial 
water supply, seft and unbeliev- 
ably cheap ... reasonable taxes 
and a cooperative community pro- 
vide “opportunities unlimited” for 
industry. 

The selution to your production 
problem may well be a plant in 
Savennah. Complete, confidentiel 
engineering service... no cost... 
ae obligation ... ne commitment. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
OF SAVANNAH, INC. 
DEPT. - & P.O. BOX -3 
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SURETY SURESEAL 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 

INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 

10 TIMES HIGHER 


ABRASION RESISTANCE* 


*stenderd abrasive wheel test 


. .. than rubber or standard synthetics—plus 
higher chemical and snag resistance—means 
much lower cost, better hand protection. See 
your distributor or write: Dept. 4. 

THE SURETY RUBBER CO. Carroliton, Ohio 


Manufacturers of industrial & household gloves coated 
fabric work gloves, and linemen’s — ee 
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has been a chance for Europeans to 
earn dollars South of the Rio Grande. 
Figures aren't available yet for third- 
quarter trade between Europe and Latin 
America, But there’s no doubt that 
European countries, especially Britain, 
boosted their dollar earnings in Latin 
America. 

Europeans aren’t selling their goods 
directly for dollars in Latin America. 
But they have payments agrecments 
that require settlements from time to 
time in dollars. Thus if they sell more 
to these countries than they buy, they 
earn dollars. 
¢ No Change—As far as our trade goes, 
experts see nothing in the months ahead 
to change the new balance. If cnough 
goods can be found abroad, our im- 
ports may rise even more in the next 
three or four vears. At the same time, 
exports—excluding shipments under the 
arms-aid program—aren’t likely to be 
much higher and possibly may be lower. 
With consumer purchasing rising in 
the U.S., the domestic market will 
sop up most of the goods that don’t 
go into the defense effort. 

Thus developments within our own 
economy will keep our foreign trade 
in balance—by keeping import demand 
high and our exports limited. Even if 
trade and currency restrictions abroad 
were removed next year, it’s doubtful 
if U.S. exports would go up much. 
¢ Canada, Too—For Canada, Latin 
America, and the raw-material-produc- 
ing countries of Africa, there's no rea- 


son to expect much change either, 
These areas should be able either to 
balance their trade with the U.S. or 
continue to build up dollar surpluses. 
For them the dollar shortage is over. 
Southeast Asia will be in the same posi- 
tion unless the Communists take over. 
¢ Trouble for Europe—The uncertainty 
lies in Western Europe. True, rearma- 
ment won't really get going until mid- 
1951. During the interval, Europe's 
trade balance should continue to im- 
prove. ERP countries ought to be able 
to sell more of their goods directly to 
the U.S. At the same time, they will 
probably boost their dollar earnings in 
trade with Latin America and other 
raw-material-producing regions. 

But if the ERP countries go in for 
mass rearmament, dollar deficits cer- 
tainly will show up again. Arms aid 
won't make up the difference. Europe 
will need much larger imports of both 
dollar and nondollar raw materials; it 
will also have to have American equip- 
ment to manufacture munitions. 

At the same time, European exports 
will probably fall. Countries will have 
to convert much of their productive 
capacity to defense purposes. And some 
potential exports will have to be diverted 
to the domestic market to satisfy rising 
consumer demand. 
¢ Pattern Scrapped—One result of a 
big. rearmament program in Europe 
would probably be the end of the re- 
vived triangular trade pattern. Europe 
will have only limited goods for export, 


Foreign Salesmen Welcomed Home 


Electric Auto-Lite Co., maker of automo- 
tive electrical equipment, takes good care 
of its foreign distributors. Well it might. 
Over the past eight years Auto-Lite’s over- 
seas salesmen have boosted the company’s 
export business 700%, with sales this year 
coming close to $4-million. (The com- 
pany’s total sales will run over $200-million.) 


Last week, Auto-Lite staged its second, 
biannual Overseas Day; 50 Auto-Lite dis- 
tributors from 27 different countries showed 
up at New York’s Plaza Hotel to wine, 
dine, and exchange ideas with the com- 
pany’s top management men. In_ the 
picture above, Auto-Lite’s executive vice- 
president, D. H. Kelly, has the floor. 
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You might ponder 
a bit about 
what you see in 
Soda Fountains 


LIKE the bemused young man who is ruin- 

ing his shoeshine, above, we ask you to 

overlook the social aspects of soda fountains, 

sandwich shops or lunch counters, etc., and give 
heed instead to their economics. 

The economic angles, for instance, that cause 
these popular eating places of the short-order, 
quick-lunch variety to go in so heavily for stain- 
less steel equipment. Notice it for yourself. Prace 
tically everything behind their counters is made of 
clean, bright, efficient-looking stainless steel— 
sometimes even the walls and ceiling. 

Why? Because nothing else fills the bill as well 
and keeps operating costs as low. No other com- 
mercially available metal packs the same com- 
bination of great strength and resistance to 
corrosion, heat and wear. 

If these properties are important to soda foun- 


tains, they are doubly vital to essential industries 
and to the national welfare in times of stress. 
Every user of stainless steel today should aim 
at using it to the best advantage. @ We’re ready 
to help you, and in addition we’re continuing to 
spend millions of dollars to increase the supply of 
Allegheny Metal and other alloy products. 


Ae + * iB © 

Complete technical and fabricating data—en- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by 
all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 








PENSIONS 
an impartial approach 


Our brochure “Planning a Successful Retirement 
Program for Your Company’’ explains how we can 
assist you in designing or revising a pension program. 
We operate as actuarial consultants on a fee basis 
and our service is built upon years of experience 
working with all types of plans, self-administered, 
trusteed, insured, profit sharing, and combinations 
of these. Write for a copy on your business letterhead. 


Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver 








Marsnu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATEO 
INSURANCE BROKERS*+ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 
Toronto Montreal Havana London 





























Your Advertising in 


BUSINESS WEEK... 


regulerly reaches the attention of 
over 200,000 management sub- 


. scribers. Surveys show thet the 


average Business Week subscriber 
sheres his copy with two of his 
business associates . . . thereby 
giving you ce total audience of 
more then 600,000 important 
prospects. 











while demand for raw materials is 
going up. Thus it can hardly have 
trade surpluses with raw-material pro- 
ducers. And that means an end to dol- 
lar earnings in Latin America. 

Britain, in fact, could get in real 
trouble with the rest of the sterling area 
if it goes all cut for rearmament. Dol- 
lar earnings from the sale of Malayan 
rubber and tin, Australian wool, Rhode-- 
sian copper, and West African cocoa 
have skyrocketed in the last six months. 
This has been due partly to bigger 
shipments and partly to higher prices. 

Sales of these goods will certainly re- 

main high and may even rise. If Brit- 
ain can’t supply their import demands, 
some of these sterling countries may 
decide to abandon their curbs on dol- 
lar imports in order to soak up infla- 
tionary buying power. By spending 
their dollars directly, rather than turn- 
ing them over to the Bank of England, 
these countries could weaken the ties 
that hold the sterling area together. 
e Allocations—One thing that would 
lessen the strains on the sterling area 
would be international allocation and 
price control of tight raw materials. 
But though control arrangements would 
check the dollar earnings of the raw- 
material producers, they would not 
change the basic situation much. 

Thus the triangular earning of dol- 
lars by the ERP countries, particularly 
in Latin America, isn’t likely to con- 
tinue beyond next spring. And that 
means that the Western European 
countries will need and probably will 
get continued American economic aid 
—apart from arms aid. 


Mr. Ford— 
Meet Shamshenkov 


Russian contributions to the science 
and culture of the West grow more 
impressive every day—thanks to skillful 
Kremlin public relations men who sit 
up all night rewriting history. One of 
the more recent Soviet claims involves 
the automobile. 

The latest edition of the Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia carries the following item, 
under the heading “Automobile”: 

In 1751 or 1752, a peasant by the 
name of L. Shamshenkov, living in the 
Nishny Gorod district, produced a very 
interesting invention along the lines of 
the automobile. He constructed the 
first automotive carriage. 

Literally translated, the Russian word 
for automotive comes out in English as 
“self-running.” And Inventor Sham- 
shenkov’s vehicle was certainly that. 
Since the Russians had not yet gotten 
around to inventing the gasoline en- 
gine, the encyclopedia points out that 
the carriage was propelled by two peas- 
ants, running inside it. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





ine news: The first oil thro the 
Trans-Arabian pipeline—731,000-bbl. of 
it-was loaded on tankers at Sidon, 
Lebanon, last week. . H . The new Al- 
berta-Lake Superior litie delivered its 
first barrel of crude at Superior, Wis., 
carly this week. ’ 


e 
Puerto Rico will build a $1-million cigar 
factory for Consolidated Cigar Corp., 
New York. Consolidated will rent with 
an option to buy from the island’s Eco- 
nomic Development Administration 
(BW—Nov.4’50,p1 42). 

° 


Communist copper: Traders say that 
some of the copper sent to Red China 
was sold originally to Chinese National- 
ists. The Nationalist mission in Tokyo 
got the copper as reparations from Ja- 
pan, sold it to Peiping via two U.S. 
exporters. 


e 
Revlon Products Corp. opened a new 
cosmetics plant near Cardiff, Wales. 
It’s Revlon’s first manufacturing opera- 
tion abroad. The company plans to 
have a French plant, too, before long. 


° 
Brazil’s second big refinery will get un- 
der way next year as part of the SALTE 
development plan (BW —Jun.24’50, 
pll3). The country’s first major oil 
refinery, with a 45,000-bbl. daily capac- 
ity, is under construction near Santos. 
French manufacturers will supply equip- 
ment for both projects. 

2 
Ford of Canada will build a $1-million 
parts and accessories depot in Montreal. 
Other distribution points are in the 
works at Windsor and Winnipeg. 

® 


Cowboy and gangster movies will be 
banned in Indonesia, upsetting U.S. 
film companies’ bookings there for 
1951. With roughly 300,000 Indo- 
nesian youngsters still in possession of 
guns and ammunition, the government 
regards Hollywood blood-and-thunder 
as a bad influence. 


9 
Two French Banks have set be a 
iR, 


New York company—called CIT 
Inc.—to promote trade, work out li- 
censing and manufacturing partnerships 
between U.S. and French businessmen. 
® 

Tires and tubes will be made in Israel 
by General Tire & Rubber Co., starting 
late in 1951. U.S. and Israeli private 
investors are helping General finance 
the operation. 


® 
Canadians can chill their highballs at 
the corner gas station now. A Toronto 
dealer has installed an ice-cube vending 
machine at his filling station to rescue 
late. party-givers who are out of ice. 
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PUT EXTRA PUSH to 
the fuel supply of the 
GRUMMAN PANTHER 


ANOTHER ACHIEVEMENT OF 8B-W ENGINEERS 
IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE GRUMMAN STAFF 


Talk about maneuverability! This Grumman Panther, newest land and 
carrier-based jet fighter in service with the U. S. Navy and Marine Cor;s, 
was the first jet aircraft to land aboard a Naval aircraft carrier. 

Talk about speed! Two Panthers recently made a routine flight from 
Pensacola, Florida, to Bethpage, L. I., averaging 630 miles an hour. 


THREE B-W PESCO Pumps IM THE PANTHER 
eA Fosee snbmacned hag booster pump is 





n rs 8 
fuel system to supply fuel during inverted 
flight. 


@ A Pesco engine-driven fuel pump of dual 
element gear type gives double assurance 
constant fuel supply. 


@ A Pesco emergency mes 4 in the Panther’s 
hydraulic system is capable of pumping non- 
inflammable fluid at 1500 psi. 


One more example of how Borg-Warner 
serves America through the Aviation, 
Automotive, Marine, Farm Implemént 
and Home Appliance Industries. 


aon cry, azrens eos et BORG-WARBRNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicege: Bons & BECK 

BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL « BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS + CALUMET STEEL « DETROIT GEAR 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + FRANKLIN STEEL + INGERSOLL STEEL « LONG MANUFACTURING 

LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. «© MARBON + MARVEL-SCHESLER PRODUCTS 

MECHANICS UNIVERGAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. » NORGE +» NORGE- HEAT 

PESCO PRODUCTS » ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR » WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 








DIRECTORY FOR ALL 


MICHIGAN INDUSTRY 


Here is a quick and complete refer- 
ence to a manufacturer, or a product 
and who makes it in Michigan. 

The DIRECTORY OF MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS costs $22.00. 
Write, wire, or phone for descrip- 
tive literature. Published by . . . 

MICHIGAN MANUFACTURER 
and FINANCIAL RECORD 


131 W. Lafayette Detroit 26, Michigan 
WOcedward 2-4640 





PROTECTION 
AN EVERLASTING GIFT 


New! An electronic burglar and fire alarm for the 
home and family that gives warning on mere ap- 
proach of an intruder! t Provides year by ys peace 
of mind when at home or away .. . 4 hour 
watchman who never sleeps. It's an aapalod 
unit to guard your bome, office, safe, file, factory 
and other valuables—new electronic Capacity prin- 
ciple (not an electric eye). 
Write today for full data— 


EL-TRONICS, INC. 
2647 N. Howard Street Philadelphia 33, Pa. 














& . 75% of Business Week sub- 
scribers own their own home aad the 
value of the average subscriber's home 
today is $21,000. 


(from: “Business Week's Audience” — a 
survey of 10,000 subscribers) 
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YUGOSLAV SOLDIERS are rugged, but need more arms. Will the U. S. put up the . . . 


Stakes in the Gamble on Tito? 


His country is famine-stricken, discontented. Question is: 
If U.S. pours in money and weapons, will the Balkan dictator be 
able to make his 500,000-man“ Communist” army fight for the West? 


The lame-duck Congress faces a 
gamblers choice on Tito’s Yugoslavia. 
The prize: the second-largest army in 
Europe. The wager: $105-million in 
food credits now, a lot more for muni- 
tions later. The risk: Even with help, 
Tito mav be unable to line up his 
country firmly on the side of the West. 
e Food Credits—So far, Tito has asked 
for $105-million in food credits. Pres- 
ident Truman has put this on the con- 
gressional must list, has already diverted 
some Atlantic Pact and ECA funds to 
Tito for stopgap aid. This week, Con- 
gress is debating a $38-million emer- 
gency bill. And it’s almost certain that 
Tito will get his food money. 

That's a lot more than the dibs and 
dabs the U.S. has thrown Tito up to 
now, but it is only a beginning. The 
hard fact is that it will take many 
times $38-million—or even $200-million 
—to hold Yugoslavia as a serious mili- 
tarv factor in the Balkans. Tanks and 
planes will have to follow the ship- 
ments of beans and flour. 

As the calls for help get bigger, the 
U.S. must decide: How much should 
be bet on the gamble that Tito’s tough 
500,000-man army, plus a like number 
of reserves, will fight for the West? 

e Wobbly Ally—Right now, Yugoslavi ia 
stacks up as a doubtful,ally in all but 
l'ito’s bitter opposition to Stalin. The 
country is split and torn—drought, iso- 


lation, and sheer business mismanage- 
ment have brought economic and polit- 
ical troubles that are shaking ‘Tito’s 
dictatorship. Some observers even ques- 
tion Tito’s ability to rally his people 
solidly if Moscow's legions start rolling. 

Because of these weaknesses, the 
U.S. could make a case for leaving Tito 
to stew in his own juice. There’s no 
danger that he'll sell out to Moscow. 
The split in the Communist world is 
so deep and bitter now that the Kremlin 
plans to destroy Tito personally if it 
does nothing else. 

But Tito’s regime could decompose 
completely, falling to the Soviets like 
a rotten apple. With it would go 32 
tough divisions. Also, the West would 
lose the opportunity to weld a Yugoslav- 
Greck-Turkish military alliance that 
would be a high barricade against Rus- 
sian expansion into the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. 
¢ Links to West—Meanwhile, Tito is 
doing his best to make sure he’s not 
neglected. More and more he is align- 
ing Yugoslavia with the West, prepar- 
ing the groundwork for all-out military 
partnership. Gone by the boards is 
Tito’s original scheme to exploit the 
differences between the West and the 
Cominform. Now Tito is being kind 
to his neighbors in Greece and Italy, 
voting with the West in the U.N. 

But it’s going to take a lot of outside 
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aid to right the domestic situation in 
Yugoslavia. President Truman said in 
his “must” message to Co that 
there was grave danger that Tito might 
not be able to contro] the subversive 
elements at home. That’s an under- 
statement. Besides the ever-present 
Stalin spies and angry peasants, Tito 
pow has a large part of the party bu- 
reaucracy and city folk up in arms. 

re Ex And last summer's 
drought was only part of the trouble. 
In order to further his dreams of Yugo- 
slav industrialization, Tito exported so 
much food that state reserves were 
dangerously low before the dry spell 
hit. That meant unbearably high quotas 
for the peasants to fulfill—and the peas- 
ants reacted by holding back their 
crops and slowing down seeding. In 
turn, the lack of food created shortages 
of consumer goods—and inflation went 
spiraling in Yugoslav cities (BW—Aug 
12’50,p105). 

: Tito had crisis measures ready, of 
course. He cut the industrial budget 
way back, slashed imports to the bone. 
Exports of food products were just 
about stopped. Then Tito got tough 
with Yugoslavia’s big bureaucracy, tak- 
ing away from party members and civil 
servants their privileged position in the 
purchase of consumer goods. 

Breaches of discipline, theft of food 
from state warehouses, resignations 
from government service began. Worse 
yet, the unhappy bureaucrats joined up 
with the peasants, becoming themselves 
the peasants’ mouthpiece, fanning wide- 
spread defeatism. 
¢ Economic—Tito handled the situa- 
tion in typical dictator fashion—brand- 
ing the new opposition as traitorous 
Cominform agents, throwing some big- 
wigs out of the party completely. But 
actually the beef is more economic than 
political. The feeling of the opposition 
is that any country storekeeper could 
direct. Yugoslavia’s economy better than 
Belgrade. It pointed out, for instance, 
that the export price of Yugoslav lum- 
ber is one-twentieth its production cost; 
that Yugoslav fats and lard cost six 
times as much to produce as they do 
in any other fat-exporting country. 

There’s some political opposition, too 
—other than that offered by Stalin's 
underground. Many Yugoslav Com- 
munists haven’t been able to keep up 
with Tito’s rapid alignment with the 
West. They still think of ‘Wall Street” 
as bad, “Socialist” Russia as essentially 
good, though misdirected. 

Despite all the troubles, Tito is man- 
aging a serene attitude for the West. 
He is sure—and Washington is hoping 
—that he can keep Yugoslavia on an 
even keel—as long as there’s aid to case 
the food problem. As for Soviet attack 
—Tito promises that his people will 
fight to the end. 
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THE TREND 


The Mounting Crisis for the Free World 


Exactly five months after the Communist aggression 
was launched in Korea last June, a new and graver 
threat to the free world has flared in the same place. 
Whtat was considered the Korean Incident has slipped 
into a Chinese War. 

The fog of war is thick. But it is plain that once again 
our leadership, both military and political, has been 
caught off guard. It is a rude—but perhaps merciful— 
reawakening for us. For once the Pusan beachhead was 
made secute last summer, the danger seemed to recede. 
We took counsel of our hopes and relaxed. The defense 
effort was permitted to yield along the way to th 
problems it created. 

Pretty much everyone liked the economic consequences 
of the 10% war. There were economists who have long 
nurtured the belief that a defense program was the best 
way to prime the economic pump. The government 
seemed ready to gear its preparedness program to the 
idea that it should be neither so big nor so rapid as to 
require measures that would pinch. 

Businessmen found profits bigger than ever. Workers 
found wage increases easily forthcoming. Employment 
was high. Farmers prospered. The steady encroachment 
of inflation troubled only a few. 

The fotly of the course we have pursued must now be 
clear to all of us. For it is a fact that we are at war with 
worldwide Communism, directed from Moscow. It is 
no longer a question of winning the peace. It is now a 
question of winning the war. 

But as Americans we have a hard time identifying 
what confronts us now as war. In the past there has 
been a Fort Sumter, a Lusitania, a Pearl Harbor to 
symbolize the conflict and galvanize us into action. It 
has been hard for us to understand what Korea is all 
about because Korea is really part of a great political war. 

At such a time Americans have needed leadership of 
the highest order in Washington. Instead, their leader- 
ship has been wholly inadequate. The nature of the 
Communist menace has been tragically misjudged by 
those in command of our national destiny. That leader- 
ship has failed to inform the people of the danger before 
us. It has not asked of the people those sacrifices neces- 
sary to back up a policy of opposition to Communist 
imperialism. This fact has proved disastrous in a coun- 
try where all of us have been willing listeners to the easy 
course and where no other leadership, in or out of 
Congress, has come forth to arouse the people. 

There must be an end to this policy of escapism. The 
new turn of events is critical. We do not know the next 
turn this conflict will take. We have no access to the 
Communist timetable. 

But we do know that our own efforts must be re- 
doubled. A whole new appraisal is needed. Stalin has 
raised the price of peace. The comfortable days of the 
10% war are gone. 


An immense and terribly urgent task ties before the 
American people and its leaders. 

The Administration must tell the people the full 
story of the danger that besets us. Until the people are 
aroused and told that the job requires sacrifices out of 
our high standard of living, we will go on selfishly con- 
cerning ourselves with wage rounds as usual, price in- 
creases as usual, profits as usual, and politics as usual. 

Our mobilization program must be sharply stepped 
up. It is-a national scandal that five months after Korea 
started we are still without a military-requirements pro- 
gram. Business must come forward with ideas and men 
to help do the job in Washington. 

An effective program to combat the menace of run- 
away inflation must be put into operation. 

This—and much more—we must do. 

The nation faces its greatest crisis. Nothing less than 
the fate of our country is at stake. Individual citizens 
who sense the danger must arouse others to action. 

The hour is very late. 


A Give-Away?: _* 


Like other companies, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
is adding new capacity. J&L sought to utilize the law 
that permits it to base its taxes on a five-year amortiza- 
tion of approved defense facilities. 

Chief Mobilizer W. Stuart Symington has now handed 
down his decision. He granted the certificates for eight 
J&L installations. But he refused to allow a fast write- 
off on the full investment. Instead, he made the certi- 
ficates apply to 359% to 80% of the cost of each project. 
His explanation is that he will not “give” anybody a 
plant in five years if it has a useful life expectancy in 
peacetime. 

It is hard to believe that any responsible official 
actually thinks five-year amortization is giving away 
a plant. But in case any do, here is the A-B-C of it: 

Plants built under a certificate of necessity are built 
with the company’s own money; the government pays 
nothing. The income from these plants is taxable, 
regardless of whether they are five years old or 50. The 
deductions for depreciation add up to the same total, 
whether they are spread over five years or 20 years. 
Hence, if the plant is still useful for something after it is 
written off, taxes on the income will go up accordingly. 
All that five-year amortization does is protect the owner 
if the plant becomes worthless before he has time to write 
it off under the ordinary slow depreciation rules. 

Symington isn’t giving anybody anything when he 
approves a certificate of necessity. And in making out 
of this piece of apparently routine business something 
that looks—rightly or wrongly—like a political grand- 
stand play, he has done the whole mobilization program 
an injury. 
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FIRST *.: FLAGSHI 


The Costliest Machinery— 
On Sea and Land-—Is Lubricated 
by Socony-Vacuum 


There are good reasons why leading 
maritime nations protect their flag- 
ships with Gargoyle Marine Oils . . . 


These famous oils—like all Gargoyle 
industrial lubricants—are backed by 
the world’s greatest lubrication knowl- 
edge and engineering service—are un- 
surpassed in quality and performance! 

Why not get this same high-quality 
protection for your plant? Just call 
your Socony-Vacuum Representative. 





ony-Vacuum 


Coovacl’ Lubuievilon 





The steel that jet-propels a truck 


O* a day last spring, one truck driver 
after another blinked in amazement 
asa large red truck barrelled along a western 
highway. The reason: a pair of uncommonly 
large exhaust stacks jutting up beside the 
cab, but a complete absence of the customary 
“pop-pop” from a diesel truck engine. 


It was the first truck in the world to be 
powered by a yas turbine engine! 

Still in the trial-run stage, this Kenworth 
truck’s Boeing gas turbine engine promises 
tremendous benefits to truck operators. Its 
weight is only one-tenth that of the standard 
diesel engine now used for heavy-duty 


service. It occupies 60% less space. It gives 
faster pick-up and less noise. 

One big problem which had yng stood 
in the way of developing gas t&rbines like 
this was the lack of a satisfactory steel for 
the turbine wheel discs. These wheels, heart 
of the engine, must spin as fast as 36,000 
rpn»—and in an inferno of hot gases that 
would reduce ordinary steels to a semi- 
molten state. 

But metallurgists of The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company had the answer all ready 
for the engine manufacturer. It was “16-25- 
6”—a Timken-developed alloy that had been 
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proved in jet airplane engines and recently 
used in large, stationary gas turbines. Rec- 
ommended by Timken for the Boeing 
turbine wheel discs, ‘16-25-6” did the job 
—retained its strength at 1500° F., with- 
stood all the terrific forces involved. 


It’s one more problem that can be stamped 
Solved—by Timken Alloy Steel”. Why not 
let us help with your steel problem? Write 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel 
and Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: ‘'TIMROSCO”. Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, 
Removable Rock Bits. 





